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PUNCTUATION. 

The Comma ( , ), Semicolon ( ; ), and Colon ( : ) are 
used to separate the parts of a long sentence ; as, 
Charles, my youngest brother, has gone to the city j as 
he was leaving y I said to him : Write to me as soon as 
you a7*rire. 

The Period ( . ) is used at the end of a complete 
declarative sentence. It is also used to mark an 
abbreviation ; as, !Right !Rer. Dr, John Carroll was the 
first bishop of the United States, 

The Interrogation Point (?) is used after a ques- 
tion ; as, ^ow do you do ? 

The Bxclsuaiation Point ( 2 ) is used after an excla- 
mation ; as, Oy dear ! why did you show me that ? 

The Bash ( — ) is used to show a sudden turn in 
the thought ; as, JV'o o?ie cares for the fortress — that 
can go. 

The Apostroplie ( ' ) is used to show that one or 
m.ore letters of a word have been omitted, and also 
to denote ownership ; as, In er^7y tongue. The boy's 
hat. 

The Hyphen ( - ) is used to connect the parts of a 
compound word ; as, All-souls'-day. When placed at 
the end of a line, the hyphen shows that one or 
more syllables of a word are carried forward to the 
next line. It is also used where a word is divided 
into syllables; as, Dif-fi-cut-ty, 

The Quotation Marks ( " " ) are used to show that 
the words which they enclose are taken from an- 
other author or speaker; as, 6rod says.- '' Honor your 
father and your mother,^'' 

The Parenthesis ( ( ) ) is used to enclose a word or 
sentence inserted by way of explanation ; as, The 
story of ^'Jack's JVbod l^ile " {beginning on page /S7) is 
very interesting. 



PHONIC MARKS USED IN THIS READER. 



VOWELS. 



a, long, as in day 

a, short, as in fan 

a as in bear 

a, Italian, as in cart 

a 08 in ask 

§, broad, as in b^ll . 

^, like short 6, as in 'wh^t 

a, long, cw in b6 
S, short, as in pSn 
d, WA;e a, oa tn thdir 
§, like long a, cw tn obey 
§ OS in l&arn 



O, long, (w in rOpe 

5, short, as in ch6p 

6, like short ti, as in d6ne 
g, like long c5c>, as in -whQ 
9, like short db, as in wpuld 
6, like broad ^, as in h6rse 
c5b, long, as in schcJbl 
<Sb, short, as in Idbk 



I, long, as in ride 
1, short, as in sit 
1, like long S, as tw Zita 
T, like S, as in firm 



a, long, cw tw blQe 

ti, short, oa tn btit 

y, preceded by r, as in tr\je 

y, /tA;e a^ri^ db, as in pyt 

Cl a« in tClrn 

y, long, a« in by 

y, short, a« in dollij^ 



^> ®» i> 9> Wj ^^^^ ^^ obscure sound similar to that of short O. 
a, a, 6, arc similar in sound to long a, a, O, 6tt< are no/ to be pro- 
nounced so long. 



CONSONANTS. 

9, soft, ZtA« s sharp, as in 9ent ] §, soft, Z*A:e z, oa in ha§ 

€, hard, ZiA;e k, aa in -eall i th, flat, as in then 

9, hard, as in Qave I u a« in UQCle 

(Jr, soft, W*e j, as in strange I 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

The object of the following suggestions Is to 
assist overworked teachers, by showing partly how 
this book may be used. 

As we can not read correctly unless we under- 
stand the meaning of every word, It Is lnii)ortant 
that pupils should master the vocahulsaies that pre- 
cede the lessons. The meaning of the words may 
be inferred from the context, but to make sure 
that they are properly understood, the pupils may 
be asked to construct sentences with them. Be- 
sides defining these words, the pupils ought to 
spell them orally, either by the phonic or the 
alphabetic method, but they should never be al- 
lowed to spell while reading. Afterward, however 
spelled, the words should be copied, care being 
taken that they are correctly syllabified and ac- 
cented, and that the proper diacritical marks are 
employed. Familiarity with these marks soon 
enables pupils to pronounce new words without 
assistance. 

The exercises that follow the lessons should 
never be neglected, as they help to familiarize the 
pupils with our language. They embrace 

Laaigaage Lessons, which comprise 

Questions on the topics treated in the lesson ; 
Dictation Exercises, wherein unfamiliar words are 
explained in short, easy sentences, and by the help 
of synonyms; suggestions for the explanation of 
difficult phrases and sentences; changing word- 
forms, by means of afl^es, and by the formation 
of plurals ; changing verse into prose ; homopho- 
nous words, presented, for the most part, In sim- 
ple sentences ; drill on words frequently mispro- 
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nounced by misplacing the accent, misusing the 
elementary sounds, or by wrong syllabification; 
Exercises in Articulation, an excellent practice in 
the pronunciation of the various elementary 
sounds and their combinations ; Familiar Talks on 
Common Things, which serve not only to convey 
useful and valuable information, but provide am- 
ple material for composition and for dictation. 
In every exercise, but especially in composition, 
attention must be given to the proper use of 
capital letters and punctuation marks. 

Pupils should be required to read in a natural 
tone and without affectation. The pitch should 
be neither too soft nor too loud, and the reading 
should show intelligence and interest. 

Questions, varying as much as possible in form, 
should be asked about each part of a lesson, and 
proper answers in complete sentences secured 
from the pupils. • 

The light and attractive " conversational " style, 
which has proved so popular in our JVeft^ Second 
deader, has been, in a great measure, followed in 
this Reader. 

The subject-matter of the lessons has been 
so chosen that it may interest and instruct. There 
are but few "religious" lessons, but there is an un- 
mistakable Catholic tone on every page, which 
shows that the book is intended for Catholic 
schools only. 

The illustrations have been made for the les- 
sons. They are the work of excellent artists, and 
are all that taste, skill, and money can make them. 

The book is presented in the hope that it will 
prove as acceptable and popular as the other books 
of the series, and that it will find a lasting place 
in Catholic schools. 




LESSON I. 

maSd bak^er "butch'er po^lt'rj^ 
sttlf^s tan^ner ma^sisjns ^ar^pen-terg 
tailor btit^is^n wei^^Ving sug'ar-ean^ 

Dictation Exercise. 

I like cMckens and ducks better than any other 
kind of poultry, but John likes turkeys and 
geese. 

Grace's Servants. 

1. "Dear mel I can not button my 
shoe,^' said Grace, "and no one offers 
to help me. I ^sh I \^^ere like cousin 
Ellen, who has a maid to tend to her. 
I have no one to wait on me." 

2. " K'o one to Tvait on yon ! " said 
her mother. "Why, how can yon say 
that, my child? There are thousands 
waiting on you. There is the farmer, 
who raises grain, vegetables, and fruit 
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for you, and sends you butter, milk, 
cheese, eggs, and poultry. The baker 
makes bread for you, and the butcher 
supplies you with meat. 

3. "Then there are people in differ- 
ent parts of the world, men, women, 
and children, who are busy weaving 
cotton, wool, and silk for your use; 
and the tailor and dressmaker, who 
make up these stuffs into clothes for "^ 
you. Besides, there is the tanner, who 
dresses leather, and the shoemaker, who 
makes it into shoes and slippers. 

4. " Just think, too, of the people 
who are picking tea for you to drink, 
and of others who are gathering coffee 
for you. What would you do for sweet- 
meats or cake, if there were no one cut- 
ting down sugar-cane that you may 
have sugar? 

5. "There are carpenters and masons, 
and painters, too, and ever so many 
other people, more than I could think 
of in an hour, all Tvorking that you 
may be happy and comfortable. 'No 
one to wait on you I N^ever say that 
again, my child." 
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Lanfiruagre Lesson. 

Let the answers to the following questions he in complete 
sentences, 

1. Wlio raises grain, vegetables, and fruit for us? 

2. Wh.o sends us butter, milk, cheese, and eggs ? 

3. Wbo makes bread for us ? 

4. Who supplies us with, meat ? 

5. What does the tanner do ? 

6. What is meant by poultry ? 

Let the pupils select and write from the lesson a state- 
ment, a question, and an exclafnation, like the fol- 
lowing example : 

Statement,— \ have no one to wait on me. 
Question,— '^'dusrOi I no one to wait on me? 
Exclamation,— '^o one to wait on me I 

Proverb. 

To he copied and learned hy heart, 
A good name is better than riches. 

LESSON II. 

South Fred'dj?- s^am'per 

What the Winds Bring. 

1. Whicli is tlie wind that brings the cold ? 

Tlie North wind, Fred- ^/ 

dy, and all the snow. 

A.nd the sheep will j^ij^|fe^g.3i^, -i^^ 
scamper into the fold, % 

When the North be- 
gins to blow. 
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2. WliiclL is the Tvind tliat brings the heat ? 

The South ^\^iiid, Ka- 
tie; and corn ^\^ill 
grow, 

And peaches redden 
for you to eat, 

When the South be- 
gins to blow. 

3. Which is the wind that brings the rain ? 
The East wind, Willy; 

and farmers know 
That cows come shiver- ^' 

ing up the lane, 
When the East begins 

to blow. 

4. Which is 
flowers ? 




the wind that brings the 




The West wind, Bessy; 

and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the 

summer hours, 
When the West begins 

to blow. 

LanfiTuagre Lesson. 

Let the pupils change the verses into prose, and make 
the statements in their own language, orally in class, 
and as a written exercise at home. The written home 
exercise will prove useful for supplementary reading. 

Wliat word rliynies with cold? With snow? With 
heat? With, rain? With fton^ers ? 
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LESSON III. 




wharf 


Wt't^ng 


mov^'ment 


6t'ter 


gam'bolg 


a-void'ing 


se-ie^t' 


10'€USt8 


to-bSg'gan 


slg'nal 


■ell^k'ing 


A-mer'i-ea 



The Plays of Animals. 

1. People who take the trouble to 
^?v^atch and study animals and their 
ways, know that they have their games 
and plays which they enjoy greatly. 

2. A gentleman, TV'ho lived in South 
America, tells how he watched daily 
from an old wharf a school of fishes 
playing what looked very much like a 
game of tag. The water under the 
wharf was perfectly clear, and as the 
bed of the river was of pure, silvery 
sand, every movement of the fishes 
could be seen. One little fish ^vould 
dart at another, and then would be 
joined by the rest ; they all would fol- 
low the leader, chasing him round the 
piles and posts. After a while, they 
Avould turn and chase some other fish 
till it was "tagged." 

3. But the game the fishes seemed 
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to enjoy most ^;\ras that of jumping. 
The jumping was not under water, but 
was done in this ^?v^ay : As the tide rose, 
it carried out many sticks that had 
been thro'wn on the shore. As soon 
as the fishes sa^v' a stick, a number 
of them would dart at it, and with a 
flirt of their tails, a splash and a clat- 
ter, over they would go, out of the 
water, clearing the stick. This play 
would sometimes continue for hours, 
and often a number of these games 
would be going on at once. 

4. At another time, the same gentle- 
man, when in the country, sarw six or 

eight large locusts, commonly called 
grasshoppers, hopping about, hiding be- 
hind stones, and showing great cun-^ 
ning in avoiding one another. Their 
movements were very much like those 
of a cat, they were so sly. 

5. When the locusts were tired of 
playing hide-and-seek, they began a 
jumping game. Tvro would face, and 
spring into the air, one leaping over 
the other ; then they would turn about 
and repeat the game. At the same 
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time they made a clicking sound, as 
if it were a signal to begin or end 
the play. 

6. A very learned man used to say 
that the toboggan was probably sug- 




gested by seeing otters at play. Otters 
have their home in the neighborhood of 
a stream ; they build their nests in the 
bank, and have, generally, one entrance 
in the vrater and another on shore.- 
During the winter, these animals select 
a steep bank that leads into the T\rater 
or out upon the ice. On this the snow 
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is carefully patted down and made 
smooth, till it is a bed of ice. This 
done, the otters start at the top of the 
hill, and a^v^ay they go dashing down, 
either to splash into the water or slide 
over the ice. The animals keep up this 
for a long time, and hunters watch the 
slides, as they are sure alw^ays to find 
otters there. 

7. The sun bear w^ill play for hours 
with a ball or a log of w^ood. The com- 
mon black bear is almost as playful, 
and its rough-and-tumble games are 
most interesting to watch. 

8. We have all seen the cat play with 
her kittens, and have watched the gam- 
bols of the pet dog. Thus animals, 
large and small, even the tiny insects, 
have their games and sports. 

Langruagre Lesson. 

Let the answers he in complete sentences. 

1. Where Is South. America? 

2. What is a wharf? 

3. How did the fishes play tag ? 

4. How did they jump? 

5. How did the locusts play? 

6. What is said to have suggested the toboggan? 

7. What is meant by the gambols of the pet dog? 
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LESSON IV. 

loud tr\ily As-si^§i Xn'tl^o-ny 

w6pt shO^^ BSr'nard par'tild^^ 

po'et heJ^l^d de Sal^§ per-mls'sion 

dtlml^ J62/oin^ spai^ro^g re-mark'a-blfci 

Our Dumb Friends. 

1. The tioly ones of the earth have 
always shown a great love and tender- 
ness for dumb creatures. 

2. St. Anthony preached to the fishes ; 
St. Jerome healed a sick lion ; St. John 
cared for a pet partridge ; St. Bernard 
loved to free birds from the traps set 
for them ; and St. Francis de Sales v^ept 
with joy to see some doves share a meal 
^th sparrows. 

3. The gentleness of St. Francis of 
Assisi to^ward dumb animals was re- 
markable. The birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field and forest he called 
his brothers and sisters, "for," said he, 
"our dear Lord is their Father as well 
as mine." 

4. He often spoke to the birds as 
follows : " My little sisters, you owe 
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much to God, jour Creator, and you 
ought to sing His praises at all times. 
Study always to praise the Lord." 

5. The hirds TV'ould not fly a^v^ay when 
he went near them, but ^?v^ould continue 




to sing so loud, that at times the monks 
w^ho v^ere with the Saint could not hear 
one another speak. But TV'hen Francis 
bade them stop singing, the birds at 
once obeyed, nor A^rould they begin 
again, till the Saint gave them permis- 
sion. 
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6. Let US never be ashamed to be 
kind and gentle to the meanest of 
God's creatures. A great poet has truly 
said : 
He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 
For the d^ar God ^svho loveth us 
He made and loveth alL 

Langruafire Lesson. 
Let the answers he in complete sentences. 

1. WtLO preaclied to tlie flslies? 

2. Who liealed a sick lion? 

3. What did St. John care for? 

4. What did St. Bernard love to do ? 

5. What made St. Francis de Sales weep ? 

6. What do you understand hy the expression 

dumb creatures, in paragraph 1 ? 

Let the pupils learn by heart what the poet has said. 

Exercises in Articulation. 

Drill the pupils in pronouncing the d in these words : 

old lived build tired 

bed looked sound round 

and joined found seemed 

Let the pupils double the last letter in each of the follow- 
ing words and add ing. 

bid get pad cut hit pet 

dig hum rub drop let run 
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LESSON V. 




gemg 


9611'ter mis-led' 


mllViong 


trag^ 


vls'ioix slm'pl^ 


(Tniryuns) 


dra^^TQ 


(vish'un) dls'tant 


hOm^Vard 


shOn^ 


sii€-g6sV sparkle 


dis-mtsH^d' 


wheng^ 


bld'd^n sgrv'ant 


€on-fid'ed 


M6x'i-€an dls-ap- 


-pei^r^d' 




Dictation Exercise. 





In the king's crown were diamonds, emeralds, and 
other gems. 



A Mexican Legend. 

1. In the early part of December, in 
the year 1531, a poor Mexican Indian, 
named John, left the little village where 
he lived to go to the city of Mexico, 
about three miles distant. He started 
before daybreak, for he wanted to be 
in time to hear Mass in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, for whom he had great 
devotion. 

2. Day Tvas beginning to break as 
John reached the foot of a mountain, 
which he was just about to climb, 
when he heard the sound of music. 
Looking up to find whence it came, he 
saw a bright, white cloud. From the 
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center of this cloud shone a ray of 
light, forming a halo in ^;v^hich TV^ere all 
the colors of the rainhow. 

3. John conld scarcely believe his 
eyes, till he heard a s^v^eet voice call his 
name. He hastened to climb the hill, 
and at the top found a very beautiful 
woman, around whom shone a light 
that made the stones and bushes 
sparkle like gems. 

4. When the Indian had drawn near, 
our Blessed Lady, for it TV^as she, told 
him that she ^vished a church to be 
built on that spot, and bade him go to 
Mexico and tell this to the bishop. 

5. On reaching the city, John went 
straight to the bishop, and humbly re- 
lated Tvhat the Blessed Virgin had con- 
fided to him. The bishoi3 listened with 
attention, but fearing John might be 
misled, he put him off, and bade him 
come again. 

6. John returned homeward, feeling 
very sad. When he reached the place 
of the vision, he saw our Blessed Mother 
^waiting for him. He vras not surprised, 
and going up, he threw himself at her 
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feet, and told her of his want of suc- 
cess. 

7. The Blessed Yirgln listened with 
kindness, and told John she had mill- 
ions of angels at her command, but she 
had chosen him, her faithful servant, 
for this work. She ordered him to 
return to the bishop and repeat the 
message. Poor John told her he ^svas 
afraid it Tvould be useless, but promised 
to obey. 

8. He went to Mexico the next day, 
and, in his simple manner, told the 
bishop he had seen the Blessed Virgin 
a second time and she had again com- 
manded him to have a church built in 
her honor. 

9. "I believe you," said the bishop, 
"but to be still more certain, ask her 
who sends you for some sign by ^vhich 
we may know if she be really the Mother 
of God." The bishop then dismissed 
John, but sent some servants to follow 
him and note what happened. 

10. The servants did as they were 
bidden, but suddenly the Indian disap- 
peared, and no trace of him could be 
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found. Then the servants returned, 
and told the bishop that John was de- 
ceiving him, and ought to be punished. 

Exercises In Articulation. 
Drill the pupils in pronouncing the I in these words: 

acts coast host modest 

best . dust wept swiftest 

LESSON VI. 



dew 


it-s6ir 


rgra-tlv^ 


path 


■eon-geJ^' 


suit'a-bl^ 


pr(5of 


de-§Ir^d' 


at-t6mpt'ed 


queen 


dis-eov'er^d 


sim-pllQ'i-ty 


par'dlsjn 


€on-fll§^d' 


im-mae'u-latfej 



A Mexican Legend— iCoffMuued). 

1. In the meantime, John went to 
the spot Tvhere his Blessed Mother was 
a^svaiting him. As before, he knelt at 
her feet and repeated ^svhat the bishop 
had said. With great tenderness our 
Lady bade him come to her the next 
day, saying she would give him the 
sign for which the bishop asked. 

2. John promised to return ; but when 
he reached home, he found his uncle 
very ill. He remained with the sick 
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man till the second day; then, as he 
grew worse, John started to bring a 
priest, so that his relative might re- 
ceive the last Sacraments. 

3. Remembering that he had not kept 
his promise, and fearing to meet the 
Blessed Virgin, the Indian took another 
path, and was hurrying on, ^vhen he saw 
her coming do^wn the hill to meet him. 
"My son," said she, "where are you 
going?" 

4. The Indian, confused, thre^sr him- 
self at the feet of his Queen, and said 
with simplicity, "Well-beloved Virgin, 
do not be displeased with me. I am 
going for a priest, that my uncle, your 
servant, who is dangerously ill, may 
make his confession and receive the 
last Sacraments. Pardon me, and I will 
return at daybreak to-morrow without 
faU." 

5. When he had finished speaking, 
the Blessed Virgin told him that his 
uncle was cured. "Go now," she said, 
" to the top of the hill, and gather the 
roses that are blooming thera Put 
them in your cloak, and bring them to 
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me; I will tell yon ^v^hat to do with 
them." 

6. Though John believed there were 
no roses there, he obeyed withont a 
\ i .'i: . word. How great, 

4 then, was his 

sni* prise 

to find a 

garden 

rich 




with flowers. Filling his cloak w^ith 
roses, he placed it on his shoulders, and 
hurried back to his Queen. 

7. Our Lady took the roses in her 
pure hands, and letting them drop back 
into the cloak, said to John, ^'Present 
these to the bishop, and say that they 
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are the proof of the command I give 
you. Do not shoTV^ any one what you 
carry, and open your cloak only in 
the presence of the bisho^p.'' 

8. Thanking the Blessed Virgin, John 
started once more for the city. When 
he reached the bishop's house, the serv- 
ants noticed that he carried something 
in his cloak which he wished to conceal, 
and they began to push and pull the 
poor Indian about, till they discovered 
what he had. At sight of the roses, the 
men attempted to take them from him, 
but whenever they were touched they 
turned to painted flowers on the In- 
dian's cloak. 

9. When John was brought before 
the bishop, he opened his cloak to 
show the sign that was to prove his 
words, and fresh, sweet-smelling roses, 
wet with dew, fell to the floor, while 
on the cloak itself appeared a beautiful 
picture of the Immaculate Mother of 
God. 

10. "The finger of God is here," said 
the bishop, and then he knelt before 
the picture, and gave praise to God. 
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The miraculous picture ^v^as placed in 
the principal church of Mexico, where 
it remained till a suitable chapel was 
built on the hill, as the Blessed Yirgm 
desired. 

Exercises in Articulation. 
Drill the pupiU in pronouncing th fiat. 



than 


thine breathe 


mother 


witli 


though feather 


wealthy- 


Drill the pupils, also, in pronouncing th sharp. 


both 


•earth thin 


thank 


south 


month three 
LESSON VII. 


thought 


^n 


bursts grO^h 


bag'ging 


rags 


€l6th ptir'plJ^ 


sisjtlth'ern 


frSst 


bal^g €irmat^ 


ma-ghiii^' 


q5^s^ 


states pad'ding 


e^-am'pl^ 


£;lothlng €on-tR,inlng 


s6pVrat-ed 




Dictation Exercise. 





Peas grow in o. pod.— If your heart should cease, or 
stop, beating, you would die.— A goose is covered 
with soft, downy feathers. 

Cotton. 
1. "Grandmother,'' asked Ellen, "how 
is cotton made?'' 
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"Made! my dear," answered grand- 
ma, "why, cotton grows. ISTot the sort 
of cotton you sew with, but the soft, 
downy kind that is used for padding. 
From this, cotton thread is spun. 

2. "A field of cotton is a beautiful 
sight, either when covered with yellow 
and puiTple blossoms, or with the white 
cotton. 

3. "The cotton plant grow^s only in 
a w^arm climate, as for example, in our 
southern states. When the blossom 
dies, it is foUow^ed by a pod containing 
a number of black seeds which lie in a 
bed of fine, soft cotton. When ripe, 
these pods break open, and the snow^- 
white cotton bursts out in long curls. 

4. "Then begins a busy time. All 
hands, young and old, are kept hard at 
work, from daylight till dark, picking 
the cotton. iN'or does the ^vork cease, 
till the first frost stops the growth of 
the plant. 

5. "Afterward, the cotton is spread 
out to dry, and is then separated from 
the seeds. This ^vas formerly done by 
hand, and took a long time, but no^w 
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the work is done better and more 
quickly by a machine called a cotton-gin. 

6. "The seeds are 
not thrown a^9ray,^ 
for a valuable oil isj 
pressed from them^j 
and the 
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mass that remains is used as food for 
cattle, which are very fond of it. 

7. "The clean cotton is next packed 
in large bundles, called bales, which are 
covered Tvith a coarse cloth, kno^vn as 
bagging; then it is ready to be sent 
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by boat or railroad to the mill. At the 
mill, the cotton is spun into thread, 
and this is made into many kinds of 
cloth. More than half of our clothing 
is made of cotton. 

8. " O, I almost forgot to say," con- 
tinued grandma, "that even ^v^hen our 
clothes are worn out and in rags, the 
cotton is still of use, for these rags are 
sent to the paper-mill, and the best 
book-paper is made of them.'^' 

"O, thank you, grandmother," said 
Ellen. "How many things you re- 
member ! " 

LanfiTuaere Lesson. 
Let the answers he in complete sentences. 

1. Of what is cotton made? 

2. Where does cotton grow? 

3. What follows when the cotton blossom dies ? 

4. When does "a busy time" begin in a cotton 

field? 

5. What is done with the cotton when it is dry? 

6. What use is made of the cotton seed? 

7. When does the work of picking cotton cease? 

8. How is the cotton separated from the seeds? 

9. How is the clean cotton packed ? 

10. With what kind of cloth are the bales covered ? 

11. Of what is the greater part of our clothing 

made ? 

12. What is made of cotton rags? 
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LESSON VIII. 

S€Old strOlDs^d dis-pgrsfe^d' 

ras'eal eas'so^s^k inu-§l'9iang 

^Ig]/^ ean'o-py de-t6€t'ed 

stained stir'pll^isi so-gf e-tie§ 

bad^eg stU'dents €a-the'dral 

€!6r'pus €l^ils'tl gd&d-nat'urfeid-l^^ 

Dictation Exercise. 

I did not walk fast, but strolled down the road.— A 
boy detected tlie thief as he was running off with 
my coat. —The rain soon dispersed the crowd. 

One Good Turn Deserves Another. 

1. " Stop pushing^ you little rascal," 
said a soldier who was standing near 
the edge of the side^v^alk to watch the 
Corpus Christi procession. 

2. "But I want to see," answered the 
boy to whom he spoke. " I can hear the 
music, but I cannot see a thing. The 
procession is coming out of the cathe- 
dral, and I shall miss the sight. I wish 
you would take me on your shoulders." 

3. The soldier did not answer. In- 
deed, before he had time to say a ^v^ord, 
the boy had climbed up his back and 
was sitting on his shoulders. 
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4. The crowd laughed, while the sol- 
dier good-naturedly allowed the boy to 
remain where he was. 

5. The head of the procession was 
just in line with them. It was really 
a grand sight. First came the musi- 
cians ; then the school children dressed 
in their best and wearing bright badges ; 
next the college students and the dif- 
ferent societies, carrying gay banners ; 
then followed the clergy, and, under 
a canopy of white and gold silk, the 
Bishop bearing the Blessed Sacrament. 
Carrying the canopy w^ere four of 
the leading men of the city, w^hile 
after them marched a crowd of pious 
people. 

6. ^'O, how beautiful, how beauti-. 
ful!" cried the boy, while in his joy 
he hammered with his heels on the 
soldier's breast. " Ah ! here come the 
altar-boys. How^ I w^ish I w^ere w^ith 
them!'' said he, and, the next mo- 
ment, with a "Thank you, sir," he 
slid to the sidewalk, and was off to- 
ward the cathedral. 

7. When the crowd dispersed, the sol- 
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dier walked about the city, but after- 
ward strolled back to the cathedral to see 
the procession returning. Imagine his 
astonish- ^ j]\,_ ment, when among 
EEL *^*^ altai-bpys, 
® - ' in red 




and white sur- 
plice, he spied ^i 
his young 
friend. 

8, As long as 
the procession remained in the cathe- 
dral, the boy was not noticed, but when 
he ^vsrent to the sacristy to disrobe, the 
priest who was master of ceremonies 
at once detected the strange face. 
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"Who are you?'' he asked, severely. 
" How do you happen to have that cas- 
sock on?'' 

^ 9. "Please do not scold me, Father^" 
replied the boy. "A kind soldier let me 
sit on his shoulders to see the proces- 
sion, and when I saw a number of boys 
whom I know marching along, I could 
not keep from joining them. I know 
where the cassocks and surplices are 
kept, so I slid down, ran to the sacristy 
as fast as I could, and dressed myself. 
Then I cut across the city, came up 
with the procession, and here I am.'' 

10. As he stood in the red cassock, 
his face bright with happiness, the sun- 
light, creeping through a stained glass 
window, shed round him a halo of gold. 
"Do not be angry with me. Father," 
he continued earnestly. "I ^vas so 
happy, and it was all so beautiful!" 

11. "So you would like to be an 
altar-boy, eh?" asked the priest. 

"O, indeed, indeed I would!" 
"Then come with me," said the 

priest, and the two went out of the 

sacristy together. 
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LanfiTuasre Lesson. 
Let the answers he in complete sentences. 

1. Wliat is tlie feast of Corpus Christi ? 

2. What did tlie boy say to the soldier ? 

3. Where did the boy seat himself? 

4. What was the order of the procession ? 

5. Where did the soldier next see the boy ? 

6. What was the result of the conversation between 

the priest and the boy ? 

7. What word in paj^graph 7 means the same as 

scattered? 

8. What word in paragraph 7 means the same as 

walked teisurety ? 

9. What word in paragraph 8 means the same as 

discovered ? 

LESSON IX. 

I^ew w^av'ing whlz^^d de-§6rv^§' 
£;iasp flf'teen wound^ed dl-r6£;'tion 
brisk Chl-ne§^' (w(3Dnd'ed) hds'pi-tal 
pgrchJ^d chapli^ln vle'to-r;^ dlffl-eul-ty- 

Dictation Exercise. 

The bird was perched on the branch of a tree. — 
Father James was appointed chaplain of the 
regiment. — At first I did not know the man, 
but now I recall where I met him.— The stone 
the boy threw whizzed past my ear. — I was 
wounded in the hand by a knife. 

One Good Turn Deserves PKr\o\}c\^r,— {Continued.) 

1. Fifteen years later, a Frencli gen- 
eral lay wounded pn a battle-field in 
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China. The battle was not ended, and 
it was probable that the soldier would 
lie on the ground for some time ; just 
then a chaplain passed. 

2. '' You are wounded, general,'' said 
the priest, as he bent over him. 

" Yes ; I am wounded in the leg. I 
can not put my foot on the ground." 

3. The priest looked steadily at the 
wounded man, as if trying to recall 
something, and then said: "Suppose I 
try to carry you on my shoulders, gen- 
eral. I can take you to the hospital 
wagon, which is not far off.'' 

4. With some difllculty and much 
pain, the general got on the chaplain's 
back, who then set off on a brisk run. 
No^wr and then a ball w^hizzed past 
them. "That must be meant for me," 
the chaplain would say. "You have 
had yours," and he laughed as heartily 
as a boy. 

5. As they neared the hospital wagon, 
shouts of victory were heard. The Chi- 
nese fled in every direction, and the 
French flag was seen waving in tri- 
umph. 
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6. "Is it not a beautiful sight, gen- 
eral?'' cried the priest, as he caught 
sight of the flying flag. "Almost as 
beautiful as the one I once saw from 
your shoulders." 

"As you once saw from my shoul- 
ders?" said the general. "What do 
you mean?" 

7. "Do you not remember the boy 
who perched on your shoulders one 
Corpus Christi? I am he. I knew 
your face as soon as I saw you, and 
thaiik God," he continued with a hearty 
clasp of the hand, "I am able to serve 
you now. One good turn deserves an- 
other." 

Lansruagre Lesson. 
Let the ayiswers he in complete sentences. 

1. Who lay wounded on a battle-field in China? 

2. Who spoke to the wounded general? 

3. Who was the chaplain ? 

4. What is a chaplain ? 

5. Who was the general ? 

6. What is meant by " a hearty clasp of the hand " ? 

Let the pupils copy the following sentences, putting quota- 
tion marks at the proper places. 

That must be meant for me, the chaplain would 
say. You have had yours. 
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LESSON X. 

dis-gra^^' ' seV§)sjn tSl'ents 

The Sunflower's Lesson. 

1. A nice little Sunflower, just over the 

way, 
Is blooming four inches tall, I should 

say, 
And what is the reason it blossoms 

so low? 
Has bright little Sunflower forgotten 

to gi-ow? 

2. O, no ! but the season is getting 

quite late ; 
The frosts ^11 be coming, and so it 

can't wait. 
It seems to be saying, the Sunflower 

so small, 
Better blossom thus low than not 

blossom at all! 

3. This lesson I read in the Sunflower's 

face : 
To fill well a low place is not a dis- 
grace. 
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Make the most of your time, and 

your talents tho' small: 
Better bloom in low place than not 

bloom at all. 

LanfiTuafire Lesson. 

Of what words are " tlio' " and " can't " a short 
form? Write the words out in full. 

Let the pupils change the verses into prose, and make the 
statements in their own language. 





LESSON XI. 




prowl 


sln'gl^ 6b'je«t 


a€-€onnt' 


€ra^l 


tit'terg pro-^Hr^' 


in-€lTn^d' 


u-nit^' 


bn'dl^ dan'glJ^d 


de-s-enb^' 


ze^brag 


s6rd6m eltltch'eg 


Afrl-€Q, 


a-voidg' 


un-U'gu-al 


n69'es-sa-ry 



Dictation Exercise. 
Qive me an account of your travels ; describe them 
to me. — K you know where I can procure an 
eagle, teU me, so that I can get it.— The traveler 
fell into the clutches of the savages, who, as soon 
as he was in their power, put him to death. 

The Lion. 

1. Some writers describe the lion as 
brave, and fearless of danger; ^\^hile 
others say he is a coward, and no 
more to be feared than a big dog. 
Both are right ; a hungry lion will face 
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any danger to procure food, while one 
that has had plenty to eat will seldom 
attack man or beast. 

2." Like most animals of the cat fam- 
ily, the lion is inclined to take life 
easy, and will take no more trouble 
than is necessary to get food. If he 
can strike down a deer or one of the 
smaller animals with a blow of his paw^, 
he will not seek more difficult game. 

3. The lion does not come out boldly 
and chase his prey, but creeping to- 
ward it from behind a bush or tree, he 
springs upon it, and strikes it to the 
ground. 

4. The lion's voice is of great help 
to him. When at night he finds no 
prey, he puts his mouth close to the 
earth, and utters a roar which rolls 
along the ground, and is heard by 
every animal that is near. K'ot kno^v- 
ing AV^hence the terrible sound comes, 
the frightened beasts, wakened from 
their sleep, run about wildly, often into 
the clutches of the waiting lion. 

5. A number of lions ^often unite to 
attack large animals. Many zebras were 
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quietly feeding on a plain, when several 
lions, hidden among thick reeds, crept 
toward them, in single 

file. Suddenly, the 

\ leading lion nprang 

,ovei' the reeds, 

' seized one of 




the zehras, and set the others scamper- 
ing tow^ard his companions. 

6. Lions that have never known 
man are not afraid of him, but when 
they have learned something of him 
and his ways only great hunger can 
make them attack him openly. A lion 
avoids any unusual object, and will not 
go near anything that looks as if it 
were a trap; a \\rhite rag w^aving over 
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dead game will keep lions from touch- 
ing it ; they have been known to prowl 
around a lost horse for a w^hole day, 
afraid to touch it on account of the 
bridle that dangled from its neck. 

' 7. A hunter in Africa, who was re- 
turning to his wagon, suddenly came 
face to face with a lion. The man was 
out of powder, and had no means of 
defending himself. Like many people 
in that country, he wore a large .felt 
hat, with several feathers on it. Pull- 
ing off his hat, and taking it betw^een 
his teeth by the brim, so that only 
the upper part of his face could be 
seen, he dropped on his hands and 
knees, and began to crawl toward the 
lion. Such a strange sight w^as too 
much for the " king of the forest'^ ; he 
turned and fled. 

LanfiTuasre Lesson. 

1. What is meant by the following expressions? 

"inclined to take life easy"; "procure food"; 
"creeps toward his victim"; "utters a roar"; 
"run into the clutches of the waiting lion"; 
"in single file"; "dangled from its neck." 

2. Who is called the "king of the forest"? 

3. Why is he so called ? 
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LESSON XII. 




soil boiled r5i|,st'ed 


prSp'er 


€6b§ fdrm^d k6rn'el§ 


e^&p't^lii 


m?i^7.k blades ftir'rO^g 


ar'ti-el^g 


fa'el htlsks X^'rop)^ 


al'€0-hpl 


br^^d f6d'der pr6d'u€ts 


de-ll'ciotls 


prln'gi-pal €!o-ltlm'bus 



Maize, or Indian Corn. 

1. When Columbus returned to Eu- 
rope, after the discovery of America, he 
took with him, among other products 
of the 'New World, some maize, or In- 
dian com. This vegetable, the great cap- 
tain reported, w^as one of the principal 
articles of food in America. It w^as tried 
in Europe, and soon grew^ in favor there. 

2. This is not to be wondered at, for 
no matter how corn is cooked, whether 
boiled, roasted, or ground into meal, it 
is one of the most delicious foods *that 
God has given us. 

3. The Indians did not raise as good 
com as w^e do to-day, for they were 
not fanners. Their time for planting it 
was when the leaves on the white oak 
were as large as a squirrers ear; our 
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farmers say that the proper time is when 
the apple blossoms begin to fall, that is, 
about the last of May. 

4. Com needs rich soil and plenty of 
hot weather ; if the ground be wet and 
cold, the seed corn will rot. In prepar- 
ing land for com, the farmer plo^ws it 
well, and then lays it off in furrows 
about three feet apart. At the points 
where these furrows meet about five 
kernels of corn are dropped ; these are 
then covered with earth, and, in this . 
way, little hills are foinied. 

5. In about t^wo w^eeks, if the ^weather 
be fine, the young com begins to ap- 
pear. At first it shows tiny, tender 
blades of green, but its stalks soon 
shoot up, and the beautiful broad leaves 
unfold. 

6. The uses of corn are many. The 
ripe grain furnishes food for man and 
for horses, pigs, and poultry ; besides, 
sugar and alcohol are made from it. 
The leaves and stalks are excellent 
fodder; the dried husks make s^weet, 
cool beds ; and the dried cobs are used 
for fuel. 
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Lanffuaffe Lesson. 

1. Wliat is meant by the following expressions? 

"other products of the New World"; "the 
great captain " ; " soon grew in favor there " ; 
" rich soil " ; " in furrows " ; " kernels of 
corn"; "its stalks soon shoot up." 

2. To what does the word " this," at the beginning 

of paragraph 2, refer? 

3. Mention some of the uses of corn. 

Add er and est to each of the following words : 

broad deep fair tall 

sweet loud small young 

LESSON XIII. 

slept wa'geg Fl6r'enc^ po-§l'tion 

^^PT €61'or§ re-ward' ptet'ur^g 

fif'ty s6rvl9)s^ 16dg'^d char'^Oi^l 

gar'ret fS,in^d brdsh'eg T1^6m'as 

shel'ter paraph in-strtl€t' €!6r-to'na 
slt'u-a'tion re-joi'ging 

Dictation Exercise. 

A servant, or one who serves, is said to live at 
seryice.— One who has a desirable situation is 
said to have a good posit 1079. 

The Cardinal's Lodger. 
1. One morning, nearly three hun- 
dred years ago, a young boy stood in 
front of a cardinal's palace in Flor- 
ence. Suddenly, a hand was laid on 
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his shoulder, and a voice exclaimed, 
"Why, Thomas, how do you do?" 

2. Turning, Thomas found himself 
face to face with a boy about his own 
age. "What! Peter, is it you?" he cried, 
joyfully. "How are all the folks in 
Oortona ? " 

"They are all well," answered Peter, 
"but I have left there. I am tired of 
tending sheep, — stupid things. I want 
to be a painter, and have come here to 
learn." 

3. "A painter, eh? Have you any 
money ? " asked Thomas. — " l^o ; none 
at all," replied the other. "I am as 
poor as a church mouse." — "Then you 
might better take a place here, in the 
kitchen, where I work. Tou will, at 
least, be sure to have enough to eat." 

"]^o," said Peter, "I do not ^sh to 
enter service ; I want to be a painter ; 
but if you Tvill let me stay with you till 
I earn some money, I ^vill pay you 
back." 

"Agreed," answered Thomas, after a 
moment's thought. "Come up to tlje 
garret, where I sleep." 
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4. So the two boys went to the little 
room. It was small and very plain ; the 
only furniture was a straw bed and two 
old, broken chairs. But it was a shelter, 
at least, and here Peter settled down. 

5. As neither of the boys had any 
money, Thomas got a piece of charcoal 
from the kitchen, and with this Peter 
drew on the wall pictures of men and 
w^omen, birds and beasts, trees and 
flowers, till there was no room for 
more. 

6. The day that Thomas received his 
first wages was a day of great rejoicing 
in the garret, for now Peter could have 
paper and pencil, brushes and colors. 
After that the boy went to work with a 
will. He drew every thing he could 
find: the pictures in the churches, the 
statues in the streets, and even the hills 
around the city. When night came, he 
would go back to the room in the gar- 
ret, where he was sure to find some- 
thing to eat. 

7. E^o one knew that Thomas had 
any one staying with him, but the cook 
often said he ate a great deal for a boy 
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of liis size, and thought it strange he 
did not grow larger. 

8. One day the cardinal happened to 
enter the garret, where the boys roomed. 
"Why, whose work is this?'' he asked 
in surprise, when he saw the drawings 
on the wall. "Who- has this room?'' 
When he learned that a poor boy slept 
there, he sent for Thomas, and said 
kindly, "Ton are no longer a kitchen 
boy, my son." 

9. The frightened boy, who thought 
he was about to lose his situation, fell 
on his knees, and cried: "Do not send 
me aw^ay. We have now^here to go, 
and Peter will not be able to become 
a painter." 

10. "Who is Peter?" asked the car- 
dinal. — "The boy virho stays here with 
me. He drew these pictures that you 
see ; it will break his heart if he can 
not be a painter. He is out in the 
streets now, looking for something to 
draw. He goes out eveiy day, and does 
not return till night." 

"When he comes back to-night, bring 
him to me," said the cardinal. 
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11. But Peter did not return that 
night. Day after day went by, and 
nothing w^as heard of him. At last, the 
cardinal caused a search to be made for 
the missing lad, and he was found in a 
neighboring convent, where he y^SLS mak- 
ing a copy of a picture by a gi'eat artist, 
and the monks not only allowed this, 
but lodged and fed him during the 
time he w^as at work. 

12. The cardinal sent Peter to the 
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best school of painting in Florence, and 
as a reward for his kindness, Thomas 
received a good position, and had teach- 
ers to instruct him. 

13. Fifty years later, two old men 
lived happily together in a beautiful 
house in Florence. One w^as known as 
Peter of Oortona, and people said of 
him, '^He is the greatest painter of our 
time ; '' the other w^as called Thomas, 
and was famed for his charity. 

LanfiTuafire Lesson. 

Mil the blanks in the following statements with the words 
young, cheer/ulj stupid, small. 

The boy was He had a voice. 

The sheep are The room was 

Unite the first two statements by and, omitting unneces- 
sary words. 

Familiar Talks on Common Thlngrs. 

LINEN. — From what is linen made? Linen is 
made from the threads in the stem of the flax- 
plant. 

Where does this plant grow? Flax grows in 
Ireland, Holland, Germany, Russia, and the United 
States. 

What do we get from the seeds of the flax-plant ? 
From the seeds of the flax-plant we get linseed 
oil and meal, and oil-cake, with which cattle are 
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Wliat is damask ? Damask is linen with, figures 
woven in it; so called from Damascus, in Syria, 
wliere it was first made. 

Which, is the finest kind of linen ? The finest 
kind of linen- is cambric ; so called from Cambray, 
in France, where it was first made. 

WOOL. — From what is woolen cloth made? 
Woolen cloth is made from the fieece, or hair, of 
the sheep. 

Wh.at is worsted? Worsted is the name given 
to th.e coai'ser kinds of woolen stuff. It is also the 
name of the woolen thread, or yam, used in knit- 
ting stockings. 

What is merino ? Merino is a fine woolen cloth ; 
so called from the Spanish merino sheep. 

Does all merino wool come from Spain? Not 
all the merino wool comes from Spain : the merino 
slieep is now reared in Australia, and much of the 
merino wool comes from there. 

What is alpaca ? Alpaca is a silky woolen cloth, 
made from the hair of the alpaca sheep, which 
lives in Peru, in South America. 

Which is the finest kind of woolen cloth ? The 
finest kind of woolen cloth is cashmere, made 
from the wool of the Cashmere goat. 

SILK. — From what is silk made? Silk is made 
from the fine threads made by a caterpillar called 
the silk-worm, and wound round its body before 
it turns into a chrysalis. 

Where did the silk- worm first come from? 
The silk- worm first came from China, whence it 
was brought by two monks ; but it is now reared 
in all the warmer countries of Europe, especially in 
France. 

What is satin? Satin is a closely-woven and 
glossy silk fabric. 
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What is velvet? Velvet is a thick silk, or 
silk and cotton, cloth, with a shaggy pile on the 
surface. 

What is velveteen ? Velveteen is cotton velvet ; 
an imitation of silk velvet, made of cotton. 

What is crape ? Crape is a kind of gauze, made 
of raw silk, and stiffened with gum-water. 

PAPER.— From what is paper made? Paper is 
made from linen and cotton rags, from wood, and 
from different kinds of straw. 

From what does paper take its name? Paper 
takes its name from the papyrus, a plant formerly- 
used by the Egyptians for writing on. 

How are paste -board and card-board made? 
Paste-board and card-board are made by pasting 
and pressing together several layers of paper. 

LEADPENCILS.— Of what are leadpencils made? 
Leadpencils are made of a mineral known as 
graphite, and sometimes called plumbago, or 
black-lead. 

Copy the names of the wonths. 






cy£^ 
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LESSON XIV. 

fS,t^ grief aet'ed brd&k 

htlsh br(3&d -eon-tgnt' spher^g 
bltin'der mtit'terJs^d wlst'fal-ly 

Dictation Exercise. 

The little chickens were covered with downy^ or 
soft, feathers. —The old duck waded into the 
water, followed by her brood, that is, the duck- 
lings that were hatched at one and the same 
time.— The child looked wistfully, or earnestly, 
at the cakes.— The man met \A^ fate, or death, 
while out hunting.— We should live contentedly 
in our spheres, or places in society. 

The Chicken's Mistake. 

1. A little downy chick one day 

Asked leaveto go on the water, 
Where she saw a duck Avith her brood 
at play, 
Swimming and splashing about her. 

2. Indeed, she began to peep and cry, 

When her mother would not let her, 
"If the ducks can swim there, why can't 
I? 
Are they any bigger or better ? " 

3. Then the old hen answered, "Listen to 

me, 
And hush your foolish talking, 
Just look at your feet, and you will see 
They were only made for walking." 
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4. But chicky wistfully eyed the brook, 

And didn't lialf believe Iter, 
For she seemed to say, by a knowing 
look, 
Sucli stories could not deceive her. 

5. And as her mother was scratching the 

ground, 
She muttered lower and lower, 
"I know I can go there and not toe 
drowned. 
And so I think I'll show her." 

6. Then she made a plunge where the 

stream was deep, 
And saw too late her blunder ; 
For she had hardly taken time to peep, 
When her foolish head went under. 

7. And now I hope her fate will sho^v^ 

The child my story reading, 
That those ^vho are older sometimes 
knoAv^ 
What you will do well in heeding; 

8. That each content in his place should 

dwell, 
And envy not his brother ; 
For any part that is acted well 
Is just as good as another ; 
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9. For Tv^e all liave our proper spheres t>e- 
lo^wr, 
And 't is a truth, ivorth knowing : 
You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you never were made for go- 
ing. 

Langruafire Lesson. 

Of what words are "didn't" and "FU" a short 
form ? Write the words out in fuU. 

Change the verse into prose, and make the statements in 
your own language. 





LESSON XV. 




fgn?^ 


hoi^rs^ 


or'di-na-rj^ 


a-16fb' 


na'tlv)^ 


m6i^§'iir-ing 


«reelcR 


ne'gro^g 


(m6zh'yur-ing) 


kli^k^d 


o-pds'sum 


de-strtl-e'tlvi^ 


squeeze 


■eapt'ur^d 


es-p6'cial-ly 



The Opossum. 

1. The opossum, by mistake called 
the possum, is a native of America. It 
is about the size of a large cat, being 
rather more than three feet in length, 
the head and body measuring about 
twenty-two inches, and the tail fifteen. 

2. The opossum is a destructive ani- 
mal ; it eats young birds, rabbits, fruit. 
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com, berries, and almost everything 
that comes in its way. lifot content 
with the food it finds in the open coun- 
try, it steals into the poultry-yard and 
makes a meal of the chickens and their 
eggs. As it can climb any ordinary wall 
or squeeze through any fence, it is diflS.- 
cult to keep it out of the farm-yard. 

3. When the pleasant days of spring 
come, the opossum, half starved through 
the winter, sets out in search of some- 
thing to eat. It visits the ponds and 
creeks, and snaps up the young frogs 
that may be about, or feeds on the ten- 
der and juicy stems of the poke-weed. 
The call of the wild turkey is like sweet 
music to the opossum's ears, for it soon 
finds the nest, and feasts on the eggs. 

4. Traveling along, perhaps on the 
ground, perhaps aloft from tree to tree, 
it makes its way toward a farm-yard. 
With great care, it creeps along, till at 
last it reaches the hen-house, in which 
it hides. As soon as the sun has set, 
and darkness approaches, the opossum 
begins its meal vrith a dozen or more 
eggs, and then seizing the plumpest 
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chicken, runs off to its home in the 
woods. 



:3r 



''^■^ 



5. If an 
opossum 
that has 
been 
captured 
be struck 
or kicked, 

the creature rolls over 
like a ball, and a]>poars '^ 
to be dead. But it is only 
"playing possum, ^^ for no 
sooner has its unemy gone 
than it is on its legs again 
and off for the woods. 

6. If chased by 
a dog, the opos- 
sum takes to a 
tree, and climbs to 
some branch 
just out "^^ 
of reach, \ 
where it j. y-s^'^t^j^j 
sits quiet-^^^-t^. i 
ly, while 
the dog barks till he is hoarse. 



"^ 



// 



fe* 



:'^fd 



tf/> 
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7. The flesh of the opossum is white, 
and when cooked is considered excel- 
lent food, especially Tv^hen the animal is 
fat; negroes are very fond of it. A 
"possum hunt," which is generally at 
night, is looked upon as great sport. 

8. The opossum, though cunning in 
many respects, is very simple in others. 
Hardly any other animal is so easily 
caught, for it will walk into almost 
any trap. When captured, it is easily 
tamed, and soon becomes used to its 
new home. 

Exercise In Articulation. 

Pronounce the r in the following words : 

cure hear our very 

faa:^ poor road your 

Copy the names of the days of the week. 




0^;^^^^^^>^ 
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LESSON XVI. 

piirs}^ Par'Is pit'ied disjtlblJ^d 

•eoing frown ptlz'zDs^d ffnal-ly 

francs te^g^d fS,'ni)s(tls al-low^angfej 

eon-elUd^ed €!o-cliiii' (ko-skano 

Dictation Exercise. 

Look more ctieerful, my cliild; I do not like to 
see a frown on your face. The priest was famous 
for Ms charity. 

Father Cochin's Miracle. 

1. When the famous Father James 
Cochm was studying to become a priest, 
his father allowed him fifty francs a 
month for pocket money. The greater 
part of this sum the young man gave 
a^vay in charity, and the end of the 
month usually found him with an 
empty purse. 

2. One day, as James was out Tvalk- 
ing, he met a poor woman who told 
him that her children had nothing to 
eat and her husband was sick and out 
of work. The young man listened to 
her story, but, though he pitied her, he 
had ixothing to give. However, the 
w^omaii begged him to search his pock- 
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ets, as it might be that God would work 
a miracle, and put some money there. 

3. To prove that he had nothing, 
James was about to turn his pockets 
inside out, when he felt something 
hard in one of them, and to his great 
surprise he dreTV out two gold coins. 
These he gave to the woman, who, 
smiling through her tears, exclaimed, 
"Did I not tell you so ! a miracle ! " 

4. James was greatly puzzled at this. 
Where had the money come from ? He 
was sure he had none of his own, for 
he had given his last coin to a poor 
man some days before. He thought it 
over, and finally concluded that it was 
certainly a miracle. 

5. In the evening, when he returned 
to the college, his room-mate met him 
with a frown, saying, "A pretty trick 
you played on me ! I had to stay in- 
doors all day, because you took my 
coat, and I could not find yours." 

"Tour coat!'' exclaimed James. 

"Yes, my coat; and to prove it, you 
will find my money in the right-hand 
pocket." 
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6. The money was gone, so there was 
nothing for James to do but to tell the 
whole story. Of course, his school- 
mates teased him ahout it, hut his 
father was so pleased, when he heard 
of his son's charity, that he not only 
sent James the two coins to give hack 
to his room-mate, hut doubled his 
monthly allowance. 

7. Years after, when James was a 
priest, he built a hospital for the poor, 
which you can see to-day, if you go to 
Paris. He probably never worked any 
miracles, but he spent his life in help- 
ing the poor. 

Langruagre Lesson. 
Explain the words of similar sound hut different meaning, 

1. Some people spend a great deal of money. 

A tiundred dollars is a large sum to many folks. 

2. Did you n^riie the letter, as I told you ? 
Be sure to get tlie ristht address. 

3. His coat was made of coarse cloth. 

Of course, his school-mates teased him. 

4. James has a new hat. 

I knew he would get one. 

5. The hoy tore the paper in two ; it is too had. 
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LESSON XVII. 

€S;St hjhnis^ naVal fdr'tresiSi. 

Bart tow'er p^s'tor df'fl-gerg 

staid €ai/go ptlb1i€ bai/gain 

wIvJ^§ se'^ret har'bor DtlnTiirk 
En'glish a-ag') ap'pe-tit^s 

How the Tower was Saved/ 

1. In the winter of 1662, a French 
fleet entered the harbor of Dunkirk, a 
seaport of France which, at that time, 
belonged to England. The news soon 
spread, and before long the sailors and 
fishermen, followed by their mothers, 
wives, and children, hurried to w^elcome 
their countrjnnen. 

2. Then the people of Dunkirk 
learned that the king of France had 
bought back the town from the English. 
This seemed good news indeed, but the 
older and wiser men shook their heads 
sadly; they talked with their priest, 
and did not part till they had agreed 
to meet that night in his garden. 

3. There was one woman in Dunkirk 
who had staid at home, and when Bart, 
the fisherman, and his two boys reached 
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their cottage, they found it hright and 
warm, with hot tea and hrown cakes 
awaiting them. 

4. "Why, what is the matter?" asked 
Bart^s wife. " Have you lost your appe- 
tites in the open air? Dunkirk again 
helongs to France; this ought to he 
good news." 

5. " So it would he," answered her 
hushand, "were it not part of the bar- 
gain that every public building must 
be cut down till it is no higher than 
the highest dwelling. I^o one cares for 
the fortress — that can go ; but to see 
the old church tower torn down almost 
breaks my heart. Why, the light from 
that tower has flashed out on the wa- 
ters, guiding sailors and fishermen, 
since my grandfather's time. Who will 
dare now to cast a net? What vessel 
will dare come in now for a cargo? 
Tear down the tower, and Dunkirk is 
ruined." 

6. ^evev before had the light in 
the church tower seemed to shine" so 
brightly over the dark sea as it did 
that night. Within the chapel, the 
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altar-lamp burned steadily as ever, its 
crimson light falling on the holy priest, 
Tv^ho knelt at the altar praying for his 
people. 

7. Silently, or talking in whispers, 
the fishermen gathered in the garden. 
Soon their pastor joined them, and then 
one plan after another was offered for 
saving the tower ; but none Tv^as of use, 
and the meeting was about to break up, 
when Bart's younger son, John, asked 
leave to speak. 

8. "Speak, my son," said the priest. 
'^The wisdom of God has often been 
kept from the great, and made known 
to the little ones." 

9. "Father," answered John, "since 
no public building may be higher than 
the highest dwelling, there is only one 
way to save the jtower; let a dwelling 
be made of the same height. Tear 
down our cottage to-morrow night, and 
before morning breaks build it as high 
as the top of the church tower ; thus 
will the tower, the city, and the fish- 
eries of Dunkirk be saved." 

10. It TV^as all the priest could do to 
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keep the men quiet. "My children/' 
said he, "you see how the good God 
protects you. As for you, my son," 
laying his hand on the head of the 
happy boy, "you will become famous, 
and your mother will be proud of you." 




11. The following night the French 
commander gave a ball on board of his 
ship, to which he invited the English 
ofacers, and while they enjoyed them- 
selves, the common soldiers made merry 
on shore. 

12. In the meantime, the people were 
not idle. Piece by piece, the cottage 
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w^as carried to the priest's garden, 
where the women kept watch, while 
the men were hard at work. 

13. Within the chapel, the good priest 
prayed ; no^w and then, as the sound of 
the hammers reached his ear, he asked 
a hlessing on the strange Tsrork, but, 
more than all, he returned thanks to 
our Lord, who had whispered to a child 
the secret by which Dunkirk would be 
saved. 

14. When morning broke, the rough 
fishermen joined in the hymn of praise 
sung by the priest of God, and the breeze 
bore their voices over the water. Stand- 
ing on the decks of their vessels, the 
French and the English ofl3.cers sa^v a 
fisherman's cottage reaching high in 
the air, even above the church tower. 
From its roof waved the flag of France, 
while through the open door could be 
seen Bart, the fisherman, ^th his wife 
and boys, joyful that the tower Tv^as 
saved. 

15. John Bart, in time, became a 
brave and famous officer, proving the 
truth of the good priest's words. 
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Langruagre Lesson. 

What is meant hy the following expressions : 
" A Frencti Jleet entered the harbor." " The news 
soon spread." " No one cares for the fortress.'' 
"The light from that tower has flashed out 
on the waters, guiding sailors and fishermen," 
etc. **To cast a net." "Come in now for a 
cargo J*' " The meeting was about to break up.'' 
" When morning broke." 



LESSON XVIII. 



skm chips 
queer deedg 
che^/t be-gan' 
swept wor^thy 
re-gr6t'ted 



a-Tvard' 
€ai'i-€o 
bltish^d 
wln^ner 



maj'es-ty 
de-€iarfeid' 
op-pr6s]Si^d' 
ad-mlt'ted 



stam'merisjd 



Dictation Exercise. 

To whom did the teacher awards or give, the prize 
for " good conduct " ? I read the other day of 
an unjust king who so oppressed his people that 
they rebelled, and drove him from his country. 
A king is addressed as "Your majesty," on ac- 
count of his high rank. 

The Prize Winner. 
1^ A king once ordered a trial of good 
deeds among his people, atid offered to 
give the winner whatever he might se- 
lect as a prize. There had often been 
trials of strength, triali^ of speed, and 
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trials of skill ; but in the first, the strong 
oppressed the weak, in the second, the 
swift did not help the slow, and in the 
third, one tried to cheat the other. 
This, therefore, was the first trial with 
a really good object. 

2. A day was set for this new trial, 
and the following morning the people 
were to meet at the palace, where, one 
by one, they were to be admitted to tell 
the king what good they had done. 

3. When the time came, many Tv^ere 
the queer stories told. One man said 
he had searched through the king- 
dom, but could not find any good deed 
to do. 

" Hem ! " said the king, " you might, 
at least, have mended your clothes. 
That w^ould have been better than 
nothing.'^ 

4. Another allowed that he had seen 
many little things to do, but had hurried 
on all day in search of some great thing 
worthy of a prize. 

" How foolish ! " cried the king; "do 
you not know that you can reach the 
great only by way of the little P '^ 
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5. A third declared he had given in 
charity half of all he owned. 

" And if I award you the prize, what 
would yon choose ? " asked the king. 

"May it please your majesty," quickly 
answered the man, "I would like to have 
one of your palaces.'' 

"Any one of Tvhich, as you well 
knoTV, is Tvorth a hundred times all you 
have given,'' said the king. "The prize 
is not yours." 

6. And so it went on, till at last the 
king regretted he had offered a prize, for 
he began to understand that good deeds 
are often done only for the sake of a 
reward. 

7. Last oi all came a little girl; she 
had on a plain, clean, calico dress, her 
hair was neatly brushed, and her blue 
eyes had such an honest look, that the 
king felt sure she had done better than 
any of the others. But she had come 
only to look on, and Tvhen the king 
asked what good deeds she had done, 
the child answered, " May it please your 
majesty, I had no time yesterday to do 
good deeds," 
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. 8. " No time for good deeds ! " said 
the king; *'pray, ^srhat ^srere you do- 
ing?" 

^'Mother was busy," replied the child, 
^' so I fed the chickens, picked np chips, 
swept the kitchen, set the table, and 
played with baby to keep him still. "^^ 

9. ^'Good," said the king, "but did 
you not want to try for the prize P " 

" O, yes, indeed," answered the little 
one, " because there is something I want 
very much ; but I had to give it up, for 
I was too busy. I do not know how to 
do good deeds, anyho^v." 

10. " I think you do," said the king, 
"and I intend to give you the prize. 
So no^ my child, tell me Tvhat you 
would like." 

The little one was surprised; she 
blushed and stammered, and it ^vas 
only because she desired the prize so 
much that, at last, she ans^srered, in a 
voice hardly louder than a whisper, 
"May it please your majesty, I would 
like a little wagon for baby to ride in," 
She received not only what she wished 
for, but much more. 
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LanfiTuasre Lesson. 
Let the pupils fill the blanks in the following statements. 

1. A king ordered a trial of . . 

2. The king offered to give the winner a 

3. The little girl's hair was neatly 

4. The little girl had only come to 

Exercise In Articulation. 

Pronounce the wh in the following words : 

where white wharf whisper 



which 


whence wi 


lether whistle 




LESSON : 


XIX. 


a-ha' 


pa^S^d 


hftn4^s6mfej 


€!l^rlst 


gr'rand 


mgn'tion^d 


Saltan 


mr^veii 


wor^ship;^^d 


^'ant 


trem^bling 


Tsran^der-ing 


mar'tyr 


Of-f6r^ro 


€on-v6rt'ing 


hgr^mit 


de-voutlj/- 


€!i^rls'to-pher 



The Legend of St. Christopher. 

1. There ^sras once a mighty giant, 
named Oflfero, who was famous for 
his great strength and size. So prond 
Tsras he of these gifts, that he started 
out to find the most po^verful prince 
in the world, determined to serve him 
alone. At last, he entered the service 
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of a king whom he believed to be the 
greatest one on earth. 

2. All went well, till one day the 
name of Satan was mentioned, when 
the king devoutly crossed himself. 

^^Why do you do that?" asked the 
giant. 

"To protect me from the Evil One, 
whom I fear," answered the king. 

" You are afraid of him 1 " exclaimed 
Oflfero; "then he must be greater than 
you. Fare^srell. I go to seek him, that 
I may serve him." 

3. Leaving the good king, Oflfero 
started oflf to find Satan. As he was 
about to enter a thick wood, he was 
hailed by a handsome man, standing 
by the roadside. 

4. " Who are you P " asked Oflfero. 

" I am Satan," answered the stranger. 
" I was waiting, for I knew you would 
come this way. Enter my service, and 
I will give you pleasure and wealth." 

" I do not care for them," said Oflfero ; 
"what I vrant is to serve the greatest 
of all kings. When L find him, I will 
be his slave." 
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"Then come with me,'' replied Satan, 
"for I am the greatest; all fear me." 

5. They started off together, but had 
not gone far when they passed a wooden 
cross, at sight of which Satan paused. 

" Why do you stop ? " asked Offero. 

Satan grew pale. "Come, let us 
hurry away,'' he cried ; " I can not bear 
the sight of that cross." 

" Why, you are trembling I " said 
the giant. 

"Yes, yes; I fear Christ," whispered 
the Evil One. 

" Aha! then you are not the greatest 
king of all," shouted Offero. " Farewell. 
I go to seek your master." 

6. One day, as the giant was wander- 
ing about, asking where he could find 
Christ, he met a pious hermit, to ^srhom 
he told his errand. Bidding the giant 
sit down, the good man related the 
story of our Lord's life. 

7. Offero's heart warmed with love 
for this new master, but he feared he 
could be of little use to Him. "I have 
nothing but my great strength to of- 
fer," he i^aid, "and of what use is that?" 
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Then the hermit led him to a river, 
which ran so swiftly that hundreds 
y^ere drowned in it every year, and 




hade him live heside it, and help peo- 
ple Tsrho w^ere trying to cross. This 
Oflfero did, and saved many from the 
angry waters. 
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8. One night, the giant found a child 
standing by the river side waiting to 
cross. Placing the little one upon his 
shoulders, Offero began to wade across 
the stream. But the weight of the 
child, which was as nothing at first, 
became so great that the giant cried 
out, "Who art Thou, O Child! Had I 
the T^vhole ^srorld upon my shoulders, it 
could not be heavier.'^' 

"Wonder not, O Christopher,'' re- 
plied the Child, "for thou hast upon 
thy shoulders not alone the world, but 
Him Tsrho made the world.'' 

9. Then the giant's eyes were opened, 
and Tsrhen he reached the shore, he 
knelt, and worshipped the Savior of 
the world. From that day, Offero was 
known as "Christopher," which means 
"Christ-bearer." ]S"or did he ever for- 
sake this best of masters, but preached 
His word, converting many, and finally 
had the happiness of dying a martyr 
for Him who died for all. 

LanfiTuasre Lesson. 
Omit the last tetter in each of these words, and add ing : 
take give serve come make have 
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LESSON XX. 

tonJsi Sa'ra, rld'd^n mSd'est 

din^ tw6lvfei -eom'erg s-edrnTul 

shab^bi-ly ae-quaint^angfei 
ex-€laim^d' fashlon-a-bly 

Dictation Exercise. 

Ned is a proud boy, and speaks in a scornful, that 
is proud and overbearing, way to poor people.— 
The old gentleman always has his coat made 
in a special way, that is, in a way different 
from others. 

A Daughter to be Proud of. 

1. When Mr. Lent visited IJfew York 
last summer, he called at the office of 
his friend West. After a long talk 
about old friends and old times, they 
parted, but not until West had made 
his friend promise to dine with him 
the following day. "For,'' said he, "I 
Tsrant you to make the acquaintance 
of my wife and daughter." 

"Have you only one child?'' asked 
Mr. Lent. 

" Only one," answered' West, " but she 
is a darling." 

2. Among the many sights of ]S"ew 
York, Mr. Lent wanted to see the beau- 
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tiful Central Park; so, on leaving his 
friend, he stepped into a horse car. 

3. In a short time, four girls, each 
about fifteen, entered the car; they 
Avere fashionably dressed, and each car- 
ried a lunch basket. Mr. Lent learned, 
as they laughed and talked, that they, 
too, were on the way to the Park. 

4. They had not ridden far when the 
car stopped to take on a girl of tivelve 
and a sick boy of four. The new-comers 
were shabbily dressed, and as they seated 
themselves at the lower end of the car, 
they looked anything but happy. 

5. "I suppose tJwy are going to the 
Park," said one of the four girls, with a 
nod towards the poor children. 

" I suppose so,'' answered one of her 
companions, in a scornful tone, "but I 
would rather stay at home than go in 
such shabby clothes.'' 

"Tes, indeed," said another. "I 
think there ought to be special cars 
for the lower classes." 

6. This was not spoken in a loud 
voice, but Mr. Lent knew that the poor 
girl had heard the unkind words. He 
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felt angiy, and was about to tell the 
young' "ladies'' what he thought of 
them, when one exclaimed, "Why, there 
is Sara 1 I wonder where she is going ?" 
7. Mr. Lent turned to look; at the 
same moment the car stopped, and a 
modest young girl came in. 

LatifiTuafire Lesson. 

What is meant by the following expressions: 
** make the acquaintance of"; "a delicate girl" ; 
**a special car." 

LESSON XXI. 

host bot^-quet' e?:-a€tly 

fltLsh (b<35-kao fdi-t'a-natiii 

smgll ad-dr6s5i[' nOt^^-bdbk 

^otfej gratl-ff In'-tro-daglng 

Dictation Exercise. 

The host^ or owner of the house, met me at the 
4oor. — I knew the present would grati/y^ or 
please, the child, and when she saw it ftrst a 
fiiish, or sudden flow of blood, spread over her 
cheeks. —Afterward, she related, or told, the 
story to her mother. 

A Daughter to be Proud Gf.—iCo?Uinued). 

1. The new^-comer ^sras Tsrarmly wel- 
comed by the four, who made room for 
her beside them. "Where are you go- 
ing, Sara?" asked one. — "What lovely 
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flowers 1 '^ said another, as she hent over 
to smell them. "For what fortunate 
one are they intended ? " 

"I am going to J^ne Hall's,'^ said Sara 
in answer to both questions. "She is 
sick, and I thought these flowers might 
gratify her.*^' 

2. Just then Sara noticed the poor 
children. Crossing over, she gently laid 
one hand on the little boy^s head, and 
asked, "What is the matter with this 
little feUow? He does not look w^ell.'' 

3. Sara's smile was so pleasant, her 
manner so gentle, that the poor child 
felt she T^vas a friend. "We do not 
know exactly," she said; "Danny has 
never been well. I am taking him now 
to the Park, to see if the air will make 
him feel better." 

4. "I am sure it will," said Sara. 
"It is lovely there; everything smells 
so sweet and pure. But you ought to 
have brought your lunch along, for the 
air ^11 make you hungry." 

5. A flush passed over the little girPs 
face. "Yes, we ought to, but, you see, 
we had none to bring. Our brother 
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Tom, who works, saved these cents so 
that we could ride to the Park and 
back. May be Danny will forget to be 
hungry, there will be so much to see.'' 

6. There were tears in Sara's eyes as 
she listened ; she inquired ^srhere the 
children lived and wrote the address 
in a little note-book. 

7. After riding a short distance, Sara 
left the car, but where she had found 
two sad children, she left two happy 
ones. Half of her bouquet was in the 
little girl's hands, while Danny held a 
well-filled lunch basket, from which he 
helped himself now and then. 

"She said we could eat it all," he 
whispered delightedly to his sister — 
"every bit of it. What made her so 
good to us?" The little girl whispered 
in answer: "Because she has a good 
heart." 

8. When the Park was reached, the 
four girls hurried out. Mr. Lent carried 
Danny out of the car and into the Park, 
and before leaving slipped some money 
into the little girl's hand. " That is for 
a ride in a Park carriage," he said. 
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9. The following day he called at 
Mr. West's house. "This is my wife," 
said the host, introducing a pleasant- 
looking lady, "and this," as a young 
girl entered the room, "is my daughter." 

10. "Ah I" exclaimed Mr. Lent, as he 
took the girl's hand, "this is the dear 
child whom I saw yesterday in the 
street car. She is, indeed, a darling. 
God bless her," and then he related to 
his friend what he had seen and heard. 

LanfiTuasre Lesson. 

Write six statements, using one j>o,ir of the following 
words in each sentence : 

I ate bad by bear be 

eye elgbt bade buy bare bee 

LESSON XXII. 

fierg^ a-mu§^e§ strtlg'gl^ 

ti'ger til'fling e?:lii-bl'tion 

-eon-ve^c' en-gag^d^ re-ar-ran'ge§ 

ertlshlng ere-phant dis-satls-fl^d 

im-pog^d^ e?:-ani'In^d im-m5^di-at^-l;^ 

The Elephant. 

1. The elephant as y^e see it on exhi- 
bition is very different from the animal 
found in its native country. Here, it 
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amuses by a few trifling tricks ; there, 
it does a great deal of useful work. It 
plays the part of the laborer and porter, 
piling up wood and carrying coal, load- 
ing and unloading boats, and lifting 
heavy weights. It also takes the place 
of the nursery maid, caiTying children 
about in safety, and gently rocking 
them to sleep with its great trunk. 

2. The elephant has been taught to 
act the part of a stone-mason, and build 
a wall. It places the stones in position, 
steps back to see that they are properly 
laid, and then, if dissatisfied, returns, 
and re-arranges them. 

3. A story is told of an elephant that 
was thus engaged in •building a wall. 
Every time a row of stones ^sras laid, 
the animal made a sign for the over- 
seer to look at the work. If all was 
right, the elephant continued its task. 
After a while, it gre^sr tired and care- 
less, but that it might not be obliged 
to do the work over, it placed itself 
close to the wall, so that the job could 
not be properly examined. 

4. The overseer was not to be im- 
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posed on, however, and ordered the 
beast to stand aside. When the cun- 
ning creature found its trick was dis- 
covered, it immediately began to tear 




down the imperfect wall, and from that 
time did its work properly. 

5. A few years ago, in India, pipes 
had to be laid to convey Tvater over 
hills and through woods where there 
^were no roads. The distance was nearly 
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two miles, and elephants were employed 
to assist in the undertaking. 

6. It was interesting to ^w^atch the 
animals at work. Lifting a heavy pipe, 
and balancing it on its trunk, an ele- 
phant would march off with the load, 
and carry it safely to the place where it 
was to be laid. Once there, the beast 
would kneel, and place the pipe just 
Tsrhere the overseer T^vished it. At one 
time, when an elephant found that a 
piece of pipe would not fit into an- 
other, the beast put its head against 
the end of the pipe, and forced it into 
place. 

7. The wild elephant appears to be 
feared by most of the other animals. 
When a herd of elephants approaches a 
stream to drink, ,the other beasts, with 
scarcely an exception, retii'e and stay 
away till the giants have slaked their 
thirst. 

8. Although usually gentle, the ele- 
phant at times becomes excited, and 
"will then attack anything that comes 
in its way. Even the fierce tiger, of 
which the elephant seems naturally 
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afraid, then finds his match. A fearful 
struggle follows the meeting of these 
two powerful beasts. Eound and round 
they circle, each watching its chance, 
till, ^th a sudden bound, the tiger 
springs upward, and fastens his teeth 
and claws on the giant's shoulder or 
back. Mad with pain, the elephant 
wraps its trunk round the body of its 
foe, tears the tiger from his place, beats 
him against the ground, and generally 
ends by kneeling on him, and crushing 
out his life by the weight of its great 
legs and heavy body. 

Langruagre Lesson. 
The name given to a person in baptism is called the 

Christian name. 
A person's last name is his family name, or surfiame. 

Give examples of Christian names and of family names, 

LESSON XXIII. 

plan fr6li€ pgr^sJs^n bug'i-lj^ 

bllth^ leJ^n^d hin'derg (hizi-iy) 

The Boy who Helps his Mother. 

1. As I went down the street to-day, 
I saw a little lad 
Whose face was just the kind of face 
To make a person glad. 
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It was SO plump and rosy-clieeked, 

So clieerfal and so briglit, 
It made me tliink of apple-time, 

And filled me with, delight. 

2. I saw him husily at work, 

While blithe as blackbird's song 
His merry, mellow whistle rung 

The pleasant street along. 
"O, that's the kind of lad I like!" 

I thought as I passed by ; 
" These busy, cheery, whistling boys 
Make grand men by-and-by." 

3. Just then a playmate came along, 

And leaned across the gate— 
A plan that promised lots of fun 

And frolic to relate. 
"The boys are waiting for us now. 

So hurry up!" he cried; 
My little whistler shook his bead 

And "Can't come," he replied. 

4. "Can't come? Why not I'd like tc 

know? 

What binders?" asked the otber. 
"Why, don't you see?" came the reply, 

"I'm busy helping mother. 
She's lots to do, and so I like 

To help her all I can; 
So I'ye no time fo]^ fun just now," 

Said this dear little man. 
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5. "I like to liear you talk like that," 
I told tlie little lad ; 
"Help mother all you can and make 
Her kind heart light and glad." 
It does me good to think of him 

And know that there are others 
Who, like this manly little boy, 
.Take hold and help their mothers. 

Langruasre Lesson. 

1. Of what words are the following short forms? 

"Td"; "don't"; "Tm"; "she's"; "I've." 

2. What word in the second line of the second 

stanza means the same as joyous ? 







LESSON XXIV, 




Dtikfci 




bur'dfejn 




p6v'er-ty^ 


-eot^rt 




per-mlt' 




re-stOrfejd' 


for^fcjd 




de-€llnfei' 




ae-96pt'ed 


gH^sts 




weep'ing 




Htln'ga.ry 


thrOnfcj 




ex-trem^' 




mls'er-a-blfej 


aT^mg'gl 


v-ing 


m6n 


'as-t6r'y 



Dictation Exercise. 

The king received a number of guests, or visitors 
whom he entertained, at his court. —My aunt 
has an income of two thousand dollars a year, 
much of which is spent in almsgiving. 

St. Elizabeth. 
1. This great Saint was a princess of 
Hungary, but instead of giving herself 
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up to the pleasures of the court, she 
spent her days helping the poor. She 
built several hospitals, where she served 
the sick ^with her own hands. 

2. Once, as she ^vas going through a 
forest, carrying in the folds of her cloak 
food for the poor, she met her husband, 
Louis, who was returning from the 
hunt. Seeing his wife bending under 
the weight of her burden, Louis opened 
the cloak, w^hich she held closely 
wrapped around herself, and, wonder- 
ful to tell, found in it nothing but 
beautiful roses, although it was not 
the season for flowers. 

3. Louis knew that it was a miracle ; 
he bade his wife continue on her ^vay, 
but took one of the roses, which he 
kept during his life. 

4. Some time after, Louis ^vent to 
the war, where he was killed. In spite 
of the loving charity of Elizabeth, her 
husband^s brother, the Duke Henry, 
cruelly turned the holy princess and 
her little children out of the palace. It 
was mid-winter, and the cold was very 
severe. Having entered a city which 
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she had helped in many ways, the nn- 
gratefal people refused her shelter, for 




"- ^'^■^-:?^;3^A^fe^'^'L^- --:!^^^^ 



they feared the anger of the Duke, 
should Miey assist her. 

5. The ^w^eeping woman and her little 
ones want from door to door, but no- 
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where was she admitted, not even to the 
houses of those who, at one time, pre- 
tended to be greatly attached to her. 

6. At last the princess came to an 
inn, and as this was a house open to 
all, she refused to be turned away. 
The inn-keeper gave her, as a resting 
place, a miserable out-house. It was a 
poor shelter, but there the wanderer re- 
mained till midnight. Then, when the 
bells of a neighboring monastery began 
to ring, Elizabeth rose, and, taking her 
children, went to the church, ^vhere 
she thanked God for the troubles with 
which He had visited her. 

7. The Saint passed the rest of the 
night and part of the next day in the 
church, until the extreme cold and the 
hunger of the children forced her out 
again to beg for food and lodging. 

8. In vain she went through the 
town, till at last a priest, very poor him- 
self, took the homeless wanderers into 
his humble dwelling. Elizabeth grate- 
fully accepted his kindness ; the priest 
prepared a room for his guests, and 
cared for them as well as his povei-ty 
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would allow. After a time, Elizabeth 
and her children found a home in a 
convent. 

9. When the soldiers who had been 
with her husband returned from the 
war, they offered to place the princess 
again on the throne, but this she de- 
clined, and was content with having 
her rightful income restored. Elizabeth 
passed the rest of her life in prayers 
and almsgiving. 

Lansruafire Lesson • 

1. Explain tlie meaning of : 

" slie built several liospltals " ; "it was not tlie 
season for flowers " ; " they feared the anger 
of the Duke " ; " her rightful income." 

2. What other words could he used instead of 

"spent her days"? 

3. When does winter begin? 

4. When is mid-winter? 

5. Mention some of the troubles with which God 

visited St. Elizabeth. 

Exercise in Articulation. 

Pronounce ^ hard in the following words : 

ache became crown uncle 

active courage direct excuse 

Pronounce g soft in the following : 

ice cell palace necessary 

face grace conceal excellent 

twice fancy receive innocence 
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LESSON 


XXV. 


h6l^,p 


fan'gy 


b6n'e-fit 


sharfei 


tast'ed 


de-spl§^d' 


1CTi6b§ 


snlfl^d 


spgQ'i-men 


in-slst' 


fiimln^ 


a€-€6rd'ing 


ma^'or 


Trfejland 


«tirti-vat-ed 




Dictation Exercise. 



I do not like tliat dress ; I do not fancy the color. 
—A number of people died during the famine, 
that is, during the time that food was scarce.— 
She put the flowers to her nose and sniffed at 
them.— That is a fine specimen of penmanship. 

The Potato. 

1. The potato, like maize, is a native 
of this country. These two vegetables 
are America's gift to the world, and of 
all her gifts they are the most valuable. 

2. The potato was taken to England 
in 1623, but, at that time, received very 
little attention. IsTearly a hundred years 
later, people thought it might be used 
as food for swine and cattle, and might, 
perhaps, even prove of use for the poor. 
Finally, the potato was cultivated and 
grown in Ireland, and from there ^vas 
carried to England, where, in a short 
time, it came into general use. 
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3. In Germany, the new vegetable 
did not find favor with the people, and 
the government had to insist upon its 
use. There had been a terrible famine 
in parts of that country, and the fol- 
lowing year large wagon-loads of pota- 
toes w^ere sent to the market-places of 
the different towns. 

4. Meetings of the people were called, 
and every owner of garden land was told 
to go to the town-hall, at a certain time, 
as the king intended to give each a 
present. When the people reached the 
hall, the niayor showed them the new 
vegetable, which, till then, they had 
never set eyes on, and read plain direc- 
tions for planting, tending, and cook- 
ing it. 

5. The people took the highly praised 
broTVTL knobs in their hands, smelled 
them, licked them, tasted them, and 
then, with a shake of the head, passed 
them to their neighbors. Some broke 
off pieces, and threw them to the dogs; 
they sniffed at them, but left them un- 
touched. "Hal" said one man, "these 
things have no taste and no smell, and 
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even the dogs will not eat them ; ho^w 
can they benefit us ? " 

6. However, the king's commands 
were obeyed, and each land or garden 
owner received a measure of potatoes. 
Very few understood the directions 
that had been given for the care of 
this vegetable, so some threw away 
their share, while others set to ^vork to 
plant it according to their fancy. The 
potatoes were stuck here and there in 
the ground, and no more trouble was 
taken with them. In other cases, they 
were put together in a heap, and cov- 
ered lightly with earth. 

7. When the king learned that some 
of the people despised his gift, and had 
not even taken the trouble to plant it, 
a potato show was held, and any one 
who did not send a specimen of the 
potatoes he had grown was fined. This 
only made the potato disliked more than 
ever. The next year, the king again 
sent some potatoes to each town, and 
with these sent men who showed the 
people how. to plant them. In time, 
every one learned to like the potato, 
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and now there is no vegetable more 
generally used. 

Add iy to each of the following words. Afterward, write 
eight statements, each containing one of the newly 
formed words : 

brisk loud quick stiff 

firm modest proud quiet 

LESSON XXVI. 

third Gus-tavfc^' €oni-pO§'er 

fSg'gj^ vro-Un' fa-mUlar 

mln'gl^ show^er^d per-fdrm'erg 

yot^tlis ap-plat^§^' ggre-brat-ed 

ap-pla^d'ed -eon-stlnip'tion ' 

Dictation Exercise. 

Charles is familiar j that is, well acquainted, with 
the English language.— The king showered, that 
is, bestowed liberally, his favors on the man. 

A Noble Three. 

1. One foggy night in winter, many 
years ago, a feeble old man stood in the 
streets of a large city, trying to draw 
music from a violin. But his fingers 
were too weak or too cold, and no one 
stopped to listen to him. Sad and 
weary, he sat down on the sidewalk, 
laid his violin across his knees, and 
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said, " God help me ! I can no longer 
play ! " 

2. At that moment, three young men, 
laughing and singing, came down the 
street. They did not see the old vio- 
linist, and as they hurried along, one 
struck against him, the second fell over 
him, and the third stepped back in sur- 
prise as he saw the man rise from the 
ground. 

3. '^ I beg your pardon," said the first, 
as he picked up the man^s hat, " I fear 
we have hurt you.*^' Then seeing the 
violin, he continued, ''Are you a musi- 
cian, sir?" 

"I used to be," answered the poor 
man, as two big tears rolled down his 
cheeks, "but I can play no more. My 
fingers are stifi* with age. What shall I 
do ! What shall I do ! My daughter is 
dying of consumption and of want." 

4. The young men were moved with 
pity, but, alas ! they had no money. 
"Friends," said Charles, "this will never 
do. We must help this man ; he is a 
brother musician. Here," he said to 
one, " you play his violin ^vvhile Gustave 
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sings, and I will take up the collec- 
tion/' 

5. Taking their places, they hegan. 
The playing and singing ^w^ere both fine, 




and soon drew a crowd which applauded 
and showered money on the perform- 
ers, while the old violinist beat time. 
Song followed song, each gaining more 
applause and more money, and Charles 
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had all he could do to gather up the 
coins that fell round them. 

6. When the music stopped, the 
crowd broke up. "Noble youths," said 
the old man, " let me know your names 
that my daughter and I may mingle 
them ^th our prayers." 

"My name," said the first, "is Faith." 
"And mine," added the second, "is 

Hope." 

"While mine," said the third, as he 

poured into the old man's hat the 

money that had been collected, "is 

Charity." 

7. " Ah, gentlemen ! " said the grate- 
ful old man, "how can I thank you? 
With this money I can return to the 
village in which I was bom, where my 
daughter will be cared for. Her native 
air may restore her health. As for you, 
God will reward you for your charity, 
and you shall become great among the 
great." 

"Amen," answered the young men, 
cheerfally, as they joined arms and 
walked away. 

8. The old man's words proved true : 
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one of the young men became a violin- 
ist of great fame, another, a singer cel- 
ebrated throughout the world, and the 
third a composer whose name is famil- 
iar wherever music is known.* 

Langruasre Lesson. 

Words like Gustave^ Adoiphe, and Charles, are called 
proper names, or proper nouns, A proper name 
always begins with a capital letter. Words like 
man, violin, ground, musician, are called common 
names, or common nouns. 





LESSON XXVII 


• 


firm 


en-a'bl^ 


va'ri-)sjtls 


^na^g 


€on-sIsts' 


gir'-eu-lar 


groDv)s{ 


trampling 


pas'sag'-eg 


re-§lst' 


€on-strtl«t' 


€on-n6«t^ed 



Dictation Exercise. 

The boy made the snow as hard and firm as a rock 
by trampling, or treading, on it.— The old dog is 
hungry ; see how he gnaws the bone.— If you are 
tempted to do wrong, fight against the tempta- 
tion ; resist it.— I hired a carpenter to construct, 
or build, my house. 

The Beaver. 
1. The beaver is a water-loving ani- 
mal ; he never walks when he can swim. 
He has close, woolly fur, a broad, flat 

♦ The name of the singer was Gnstave Roger ; the violinist, 
Adolphe Hermann ; the collector, Charles Gounod. 
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tail, and is web-footed, that is, his toes 
are connected by a thin skin, to enable 
him to swim easily. 

2. During the summer, the beaver 
lives by himself in a burrow, but as 
winter comes on, two or three hundred 
of these animals sometimes unite to 
build a town. They begin by selecting 
a place, generally on the Ijank of a river. 
The next step for the beaver, is to con- 
struct a dam across the stream near 
which he lives, so that it may not run 
dry. As wood is needed for this, a point 
is chosen where the river is narrow^ 
and is overhung by trees. 

3. The beaver is not only a builder, 
and a w^onderful one at that, but he is 

also an excellent 
wood-cutter. Having 
selected a tree, he cuts 
it down, using no tools 
^ but his own sharp 
teeth. Sitting upright, 
!? he gnaws a hollow 
groove, or cut, round the trunk of the 
tree, till little of the wood is left, then 
he gives two or three powerful bites. 
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and the tree falls to the gi'ound. After- 
ward, the animal cuts the trunk into 
pieces about a yard long. 

4. To make a dam, logs are laid 
across the river, and covered with 
stones and earth till they can resist 
the force of the water. All the time 
they are at work, the beavers move to 
and fro, trampling down the soft earth 
with their paws, and making it smooth. 
When logs are needed, the beavers float 
them down the river, but stones and 
earth are carried between their fore- 
pa^^rs and lower jaw. 

5. Great numbers of logs are thus 
placed, and mud and stones are added 
from time to time till the dam becomes 
as firm as the land itself. Some dams 
are very large, being t^^ro or three hun- 
dred yards in length, and ten or twelve 
feet in thickness. 

6. When the dam is finished, the bea- 
vers begin to build their town. The 
houses are made of mud and branches, 
in the same way as the dam. They are 
all built close to the water, and passages 
lead from them into the ground in va- 
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rious directions. The door of the house 
is under the water^ generally three or 
four feet below the surface. 

7. The shape of the houses is nearly 
circular. Each house has t'wo rooms, one 
above the other, and is large enough to 
hold several beavers; they live in the 
upper room, the lower one being used 
to store food, which consists, princi- 
pally, of bark. 

8. Like the bird and the bee, the 
beaver builds his house just as God has 
taught him, and it never changes. The 
beaver's house is the same to-day as it 
was a hundred years ago. 

Exercises in Articulation. 

Drill the pupils in pronouncing ing in the following words : 

barking coining giving entering 

bedding calling dashing dancing 

LESSON XXVIII. 

pitch bridg"^ bruig^d sta'tion 

hast^ frei^i^t un-l6sV warning 
e5-6r'tion§ p6rll-^tls 

Brave Kate. 
1. One stormy night in the summer 
of 1881, the heavy rain swelled a little 
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creek till the water rose and washed 
away the railroad bridge that crossed 
it. At the time, no one knew of the 
accident, and a freight train that came 
along soon after ran crashing into the 
creek. 

2. A girl of fifteen, named Kate, lived 
close to the hridge ; hearing the noise 
of the falling train, she hurried to the 
spot, and, hy great exertions, succeeded 
in saving the engineer and fireman, who 
had gone down with the locomotive. 

3. This w^as a brave deed, but Kate's 
work did not stop here. She knew that 
a passenger train would pass that way 
withdn an hour, and unless warning 
were sent in time, it would fall through 
the broken bridge, and hundreds of 
lives would be lost. 

4. The night was pitch dark, and 
the rain was beating down heavily. 
The nearest station was almost a mile 
distant, and to reach it a long railroad 
bridge had to be crossed. 

5. It was not easy to cross this 
bridge even in broad daylight, and on 
such a night it was extremely perilous. 
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But the brave girl did not fear danger 
to herself, her only thought was to save 
others ; so she started in all haste for 
the station. 

6. Just as she reached the bridge, 
the wind blew out her light ; but even 
that did not stop her. Getting on her 
hands and knees, she crawled along the 
rails, moving carefully from tie to tie, 
till she had gone the whole length of 
the bridge ;. then she rose, and ran as 
fast as she could. 

7. She was bruised and wet, and her 
clothes were in tatters, as she stumbled 
into the station. " Stop the train ! stop 
the train ! '^ Tvas all she could say, and 
then she fainted. But Kate felt well 
repaid for what she had done ; she ^vas 
in time, and the train ^was saved. 

Lansruasre Lesson. 

Add ful to each of thefolloioing tvords, and give the mean- 
ing of the neivly formed words : 

care joy fear pain 

faith. harm cheer peace 

A noun may mean o^ie, as, friend, girl. When a noun 
means one only, it is in the singular foTin, 

When a noun means more than one, as, friends, girls, 
it is the plural form. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

hn^)^ ma'plfe} vI'o-l6t 

slipup dilv'^n mo-ias'seg 

draing crtishi^d di§-§61vfe{d' 

pounds re-fliii^d' im-pU'ri-tieg 

Sugar. 

1. '^The rose is red, the violet's blue, 
Sugar is sweet, and so are you." 

Thus sung Louise to her little baby- 
sister. "I do not know whether it is 
brown sugar or lump, but you are as 
sweet as both." 

2. "It seems to me you are talking 
a great deal about sugar," said her 
mother, who was busy sewing. "Do 
you know where it comes from ? " 

" Why, I never thought of that," an- 
swered Louise, "I suppose it is found in 
mines, like salt, is it liot ? " 

3. " !N"o, my child. Most of the sugar 
we use is made from the sugar-cane^ 
which looks much like com sta^iis. The 
cane is from one to two inches thick, and 
grows to a height of eight feet, and, 
. ^pmetimes, even to twelve or twenty feet. 

. 4j. ." When the cane is fully ripe, it is 
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cut a little above t];ie ground, and tied 
in bundles to be sent to the mill. There 
it is crushed between huge iron rollers, 
which press out the juice. From sixty- 
five to seventy 
pounds of juice are 
often obtained from 
a hun- 
d r e d f^ t 




pounds of cane. 
5. '^This juice, 
wliich looks very 
much like dirty 
water, is boiled till the 
water is driven out, and nothing but 
the sugar remains. "• 

"In this state it is known as raw 
sugar ; it is afterward refined, and, in 
that way, we get the lighter colored 
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and white sugars. The sirup which 
drains from the sugar is called molasses." 

6. "How is sugar refined?" asked 
Louise. — " That I can hardly explain so 
as to make it clear to you," answered 
her mother, "but it is dissolved in hot 
water, and run through charcoal, which 
cleans it of all impurities." 

7. "Is maple sugar made from sugar- 
cane ? " 

" l^o ; that is the juice of the maple 
tree. In the spring of the year, when 
the juice or sap rises from the roots, 
holes are bored in the trunk of the 
tree. The sap which runs out, is caught 
in pails and pans, and boiled in much 
the same way as the sugar-cane juice. 

8. "In France, Germany, and some' 
other countries of Europe, where there 
ii^ no sugar-cane, the great part of the 
sugar is made from the beet-root." 

Langruasre Lesson. 
Cojpy and supply words to express kind or quality. 

Sugar is 

Sugar-cane looks like corn 

Maple sugar is made from tlie juice of th.e 

tree. 



What two words does violet's stand for ? 
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LESSON XXX. 

^rSiZis^d mgi/ri-est sdr'ro^-ing 

pre-parfe{' Elv'er-dalfe{ han^'ker-cM^f 
A Letter from Agnes. 
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' '-C^. 
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^cg<d^^^^^^^t?dJ^^^ 



{^^i^U^.<:ii!^^4^ 




Exercises In Articulation. 
Pay ^particular attention to the accented syllables and the 
vowel sounds in the following words, which are fre- 
quently mispronounced : 



w^r^ 


d6g^V^ 


sSpvllJ^ 


tu'tor 


<^le^n'\f 


Is'o-iat^ 


a-gain' 


•e6rumi% 


in-qurr^- 


(a-gSnO 


said (sSd) 


mu-§a'um 


mln'ute 


new (nu) 


11-ltisarat^ 


(mln'it) 


AA^-ag {>a;'6z) 


op-pa'nent 


prd^'es^ 


Tron (rurn) 


ad'mi-ra-bl^ 
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LESSON XXXI. 



sJ^gnt 


raffc'erg 


Prgg'enQ)^ 


quest 


di^phan 


gai/land-ed 


tirg^d 


zg^r^Hs 


pdi/rin-^erg 


quS.i^Tit 


a-maz)sid' 


be-wll^der^d 



Dictation Exercise. 

A boss, or large knob, of wood tiung from ttie raft- 
ersy or roof timbers, of tbe ball. — Tbe men 
started in quest, or searcb, of tbe lost boy. — 
Tbe oatmeal was served in porringers, or por- 
ridge-cups. — Tbe girl was confused, or beh^il- 
dered, by tbe crowd. — Tbe room was garlanded, 
or bung witb garlands of flowers. 

In the Orphan Home. 

1. They sat at supper on Christmas Eve, 

The hoys of the ©rphan-school, 
And the least of them all rose up to say 
The quaint old grace in the old-time 
way, 
Which always had been the rule: 
" Lord Jesus Christ, he Thou our guest, 
And share the bread which Thou hast 
blessed." 

2. The smallest scholar sat himself down. 

And the spoons began to clink 
In the pewter porringers one by one. 
But one little fellow had scarce begun 

When he stopped and said, " I think"— 
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And tlieii lie paused with, a reddened 

cheek, 
But the kindly master bade him 

"Speak!" 

3. "Why does the Lord Christ never 

come ? " 
Asked the child in a soft, shy way ; • 
"Time after time we have prayed that 

He 
Would make one of our company. 

Just as we did to-day; 
But He never has come for all our 

prayer. 
Do you think He would, if I set Him a 

chair?" 

4. " Perhaps. Who knoweth ? " the master 

said, 

And he made tlie sign of the cross ; 
While the zealous little one gladly sped, 
And drew a chair to the table's head, 

'Neath a great ivy boss, 
Then turned to the door, as in sure quest 
Of the entrance of the Holy Guest. 

5. Even as he waited, the latch w^as raised, 

The door swung wide, and lo ! 
A pale little beggar-boy stood there. 
With shoeless feet and flying hair 

All pow^dered w^hite w^ith snow. 
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" I tave no food, I liave no bed ; 

For Christ's sake take me in," lie said. 

6. Tlie startled scholars were silent all. 
The master dnmhly gazed ; 
The shivering' 
heggar 
he stood 
Btill,— 




The snowflakes melting at their will,— 

Bewildered and amazed 
At the strange hush; and nothing 

stirred, 
And no one uttered a welcome word,— 

7. Till, glad and joyful, the same dear child 
Upraised his voice and said,— 
*'The Lord has heard us now, I know; 
He could not come Himself, and so 
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He sent this boy instead, 
His cliair to fill, His place to take, 
For us to ^\relconie for His sake." 

8. Then, quick and zealous, every one 

Sprung from the table up. 
The chair for Jesus readj^ set 
Received the beggar cold and wet; 

Each pressed his plate and cup. 
*'Take mine! take mine!" they urged 

and prayed; 
The beggar thanked them, half dismayed. 

9. And as he feasted, and quite forgot 

His w^oe in the new content. 
The ivy and holly garlanded 
Round the old rafters overhead 

Breathed forth a rich, strange scent ; 
And it seemed as if in the green-hung 

hall 
Stood a Presence unseen, which blessed 
them all. 

10. O lovely legend of olden time. 

Be thou as true to-day! 
The Lord Christ stands by every door. 
Veiled in the person of His poor. 

And all our hearts can pray,— 
"Lord Jesus Christ, be Thou our guest, 
And share the bread which Thou hast 
blessed." 

La.ngua.ge Lesson. 
Tell the story of the poem in your own words. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

prl§')s(n Ar'thur pan'gieg 

vari^ hnr-raV su€-peed'ed 

thrives drooping ex-glt^'ment 

stately stlii'be^ni§ dis-trlb'ut-ed 

Our Lady's Flower Society. 

1. From the time that Margaret was 
a bahy, she had been so weak that she 
had to sit all day in a chair, which her 
brothers would roll from one window 
to another, following the sun-beams as 
they moved. 

2. The little girl loved the sun, and 
always felt better when sitting in it. 
Her favorite seat was near a window 
full of flowers. These were her pets, 
and to each she had given a name. One 
tall, strong rosebush was St. Christo- 
pher; the lilies of the valley, modest 
and drooping, were St. Agnes ; while the 
stately white lilies were St. Joseph. 

3. The spring that Margaret was 
twelve years old, it seemed as if the 
weather would never become ^varm. It 
was nearly May, but the nights were yet 
frosty and the days chilly, JThe flowers 
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looked as if they wanted to get out in 
the fresh air, but it was too cold for 
them. 

4. One day, a neighbor who called on 
Margaret^s mother said, as she was 
leaving, that she and some friends were 
getting up a flower society, and they 
would be glad to receive any assistance. 

5. "What is a flower society ? " asked 
Margaret, when the neighbor had gone. 
Her mother told her that it was a soci- 
ety for the purpose of furnishing flowers 
for the altar, the sick, and the poor. 
Margaret was very quiet the rest of 
the day, and when her brothers came 
in from school, running and shouting, 
in their rough, boyish way, she told 
them of the flower society, and said, 
" We are only children, but I think we 
might get up one of our own." 

6. " Hurrah for Margaret's flower so- 
ciety!" shouted Arthur, as he knocked 
over a pot of ivy in his excitement. 

"That is not to be its name," said 
Margaret with a smile. "We will call 
it ' Our Lady's Flower Society,' and we 
wHl ask her to make the flowers bios- 
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som." So "Our Lady's Flower Society'' 
it was named. 

7. At first, Margaret thought to keep 
it within her own family, but when the 
neighbors' children heard of it, they 
begged to join the society, and Mar- 
garet was too kind-hearted to refuse 
them. She was made directress, and the 
others were to do the "work. Margaret's 
father gave the children a little piece of 
ground for a garden, and others pre- 
sented seeds and plants, hoes, rakes, 
spades, and watering-pots. 

8. The boys and girls set to work 
with a will, and the garden succeeded 
famously. When the weather was fine, 
Margaret was wheeled out, and then sat . 
by the hour watching the plants. 

9. At last, the long-looked-for day 
came when the flowers were to be dis- 
tributed. The first bouquets were sent 
to Our Lady's Altar, great masses of 
pansies and lilies of the valley to the 
hospital, and even the sick people in 
prison were remembered. 

10. "I believe you would have cried 
with, joy, Margaret," said one -of the 
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boys, "to see the sick folks brighten 
up when Sister let us lay a bunch of 
flowers on each pillow. We gave a 
blind man some roses because they 
smell so sweet, and he said they made 
him think of heaven. To a poor sick 
girl yve gave bright flowers, and she 
told us they did her more good than 
the doctor\s medicine." 

11. All the long, hot summer, the 
children kept up their work, and not a 
week passed without something hap- 
pening that more than paid them for 
their labor. Just as autumn was set- 
ting in, and the leaves on the trees 
were turning to brown and gold, a 
great wonder happened : Margaret got 
well! or nearly so, for she could "walk 
alone, though slow^ly. The doctor said 
it Avas the fresh air, and having some- 
thing to think of, but Margaret shook 
her head. She knew better. She be- 
lieved that Our JLady had heard the 
prayers she ofiered up while sitting 
among the flowers, " Health of the sick, 
pray for me ! " 

12. All this happened six years ago. 
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The society still thrives, and Margaret, 
now well and strong, is still its direct- 



ress. 



La ngru afire Lesson. 



1. What word in paragraph. 2 means the same as 

hanging down? 

2. What word in paragraph 2 means tall, high, or 

toffy? 

3. What word in paragraph 4 means help? 

4. What word in paragraph 7 means gave ? 

5. What word in paragraph 9 means dealt out? 

6. What word in pai^agraph 12 means jor(9//?<?/v ^ 



LESSON XXXIII. 



te^m 


trailed 


btlfTa-15 


sltok 


llz/ardg 


pe-^enllar 


moos^ 


doomed 


thrgi^t'J^n^d 


gallop 


whlp^^d 


stlb'stang-eg 


swUng 


pnr-su^d' . : 


a€-^ils'toni^d 



Dictation Exercise. 

I do not know the substances, or materials, of which 
this stuff is made, but am sure there is no silk 
or linen in it.—I stood on a cliff, or high, steep 
rock, looking out to sea.— The lady's dress trailed^ 
or dragged, along the ground.— James kicked the 
dog, and it slunk away, or sneaked off. 

The Wolf. 
1. This dangerous animal is found 
in almost every part of the world. It 
is at home in every climate, on mount- 
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ain and plain, in forest and field. It 
seems to find enough to eat where an- 
other beast would starve. 

2. When hungry, which it generally 
is, the wolf is an animal to be feared; 
it will run great risks to reach its 
prey, and will not hesitate to attack 
even such large, powerful animals as 
the buffalo, the moose, or the wild horse. 

3. The wolf is not particular about 
its food ; it will eat almost anything, 
from human beings to frogs, lizards, and 
insects. It will eat even its own kind, 
and a weak, sick, or wounded wolf is 
almost sure to fall under the cruel teeth 
of its companions. 

4. Wolves generally hunt in packs, 
and any animal unfortunate enough to 
be chased by them is doomed. No mat- 
ter how swift it may be, the tireless gal- 
lop of the wolves will surely overtake 
it, and no matter how strong it may be, 
it must at last fall under the repeated 
and constant snaps of their teeth. 

5. There is something peculiar about 
the bite of a wolf. Instead of biting and 
then holding on, it snaps sharply and 
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fiercely, and so strong are its teeth, that 
it can bite through substances on which 
other teeth would not leave a mark. 

6. The wolf sometimes shows great 
cunning in securing its 
prey. Once, a 
moose T^as 
feeding 




on a clift* 
-^ '" ivhen a pack of 

j^ wolves approached. Forming a 
line, they crept slowly toward the 
moose, driving it nearer and nearer to 
the edge of the cliff, till at last, to 
escape the white fangs that threatened 
it, the frightened creature threw it- 
self into the valley belo^v. The wolves 
took a safer path down, and soon 
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were feasting on the body of the dead 
moose. 

7. Bold as the wolf is when free, it 
loses all its courage when once within 
a trap, and will even allow the hnnter 
to drag it ont without resistance. It 
shows great fear of any object to which 
it is not accustomed, being afraid of 
even a piece of rope trailed from a 
wagon or sled. 

8. It is related that a man, living in 
a country place, while driving in his 
sled was pursued by a pack of wolves. 
As he was only about two miles from 
home, he whipped up his horses, and 
reached the entrance of his house with 
his pursuers close behind him. The 
gate was closed, but the frightened 
team dashed it open and raced in, fol- 
lowed by seven wolves. 

9. Just as these savage creatures 
entered, the gate, fortunately, swung 
shut, and the wolves were prisoners. 
When they found themselves shut in, 
their manner changed, and so far from 
attempting to attack the man, they 
slunk away, tried to hide in corners^ 
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and allowed themselves to be killed 
without attempting to resist. 

Lanfiruagre Lesson. 

The plural form regularly ends in s, or, in certain 
words, in es. 

Write thefolloiving words in the plural by adding s: 

angel bead case desk 

apple bank cake duck 

Write the following words in the plural by adding es : 

ax dish. branch cargo 

box cross church potato 

Familiar Talks on Common Thingrs. 

GLASS. — Of what is glass made ? Glass is made 
chieflj'- of sand or flint and potash or soda, melted 
together in clay vessels. 

What are the principal kinds of glass? The prin- 
cipal kinds of glass are flint-glass, crown-glass, and 
plate-glass. 

• For what is flint-glass used ? Flint-glass is used 
for making tumblers, wine-glasses, and other arti- 
cles for domestic use. 

How are these articles made into the required 
form? Articles of glass are made into the required 
form by blowing through a long tube, and by 
moulding. 

For wbat is crown-glass used ? Crown-glass is 
used chiefly for windows. 

How is crown-glass made into sheets ? Crown- 
glass is made into sheets by twirling rapidly a mass 
of tbe soft hot glass on the end of a rod before a 
fnmace. 
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What is plate-glass? Plate-glass is the finest 
kind of sheet-glass, and is made by pouring the 
melted glass upon an iron tahle. The surface is 
then ground and polished. 

What is done to all glass after it is made, in 
order to render it less brittle ? In order to render 
it less brittle, all glass is annealed, or slowly cooled, 
after being brought to a great heat. 

SOAP.— Of what is soap made ? Soap is made of 
fat or oil boiled with soda that has been mixed 
with lime. 

What is white soap ? White soap is soap made 
with pure white tallow. 

Of what is yellow soap made ? Yellow soap is 
made of resin, and palm-oil instead of tallow. 

Of what is soft soap made ? Soft soap is made 
of oil and tallow, mixed with pearl-ash instead of 
soda. 

GLUE. — How is glue made? Glue is made by 
boiling the parings of hides, and the sinews and 
hoofs of animals, till they turn Into a firm jelly, 
which hardens as it cools. 

How is glue prepared for use ? Glue is prepared 
for use by placing a pan containing the hard glue 
and a little water in a second pan containing water 
only. As the water in the latter becomes hot the 
glue melts. 

What is gelatine? Gelatine is a fine kind of 
glue, prepared from the skins of animals, and used 
for making sweet jellies. 

What is isinglass? Isinglass is a still purer 
kind of glue, used for the same purposes as gela- 
tine, and made from the sounds, or air-bladders, 
of certain fishes. 

Memory Gem. 

Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

QglXg glO^^d for-saklng 

strew dl-vln)sj' swad'dling 

g6s'pel t6rch'e§ B6thl§-h6m 

gWri-& qiilt'ted OVer-floVi^^g 

The Crib. 

1. How beautiful and touching is the 
sight of a Christmas Crib ! What holy 
and tender feelings fill our hearts as we 
look on the helpless, little Infant Savior 
lying in His Blessed Mother's lap, with 
dear St. Joseph and the shepherds stand- 
ing by, the patient animals in their 
stalls, and the Gloria Angel watching 
over all! 

2. It was a loving heart that first 
thought of making a Orib. It was the 
heart of a Saint, — St. Francis of Assisi. 
This Saint was the son of a rich mer- 
chant, but for love of the poor Savior 
he chose to become poor. Whenever 
Christmas came, his heart glowed with 
a burning love for the Holy Child 
Jesus. 

3. Once he was sitting at table while 
the Gospel of Christmas was being read, 
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and when it came to the part where 
we are told that the Blessed Mother 
of God wrapped the Infant Jesus in 
swaddling clothes, and "laid Him in 
a manger,'' Francis rose from the 
table, and with his heart overflowing 
with sorrow seated himself upon the 
ground, saying: "While He who made 
the world teaches us poverty in the 
manger, shall I, a sinful servant, sit 
at table?'' 

Francis remained seated on the 
ground, and contented himself with 
the coarse food eaten by the poor. 

4. The Saint often wished he were a 
rich and mighty king, " for then," said 
he, "I could have the blessed Christmas 
kept in every place as a true and holy 
feast. I would order my servants to 
strew com about the streets, so that 
even the little birds would praise God 
on that day." He could not do this, so 
he did what he could to make others 
love the Divine Infant. 

5. He ^vent out to a wood where 
he prepared a stable in a cave ; he 
put hay and straw into the manger, 
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and brought in an ox and an ass. 
Over the manger he set np an altar, 
so that holy mass might be said there. 
When Christmas Eve came, Francis and 
the other brothers of his Order quitted 
their cells, and taking lighted torches 
went to the wood. A crowd of peo- 
ple followed them, singing Christmas 
hymns. 

6. Then holy mass was said. Francis 
served it and sung the gospel; after- 
ward, he preached on the birth of "the 
poor King," and spoke with such love 
and piety that all were moved to tears. 
He called our Savior "the Child," or 
" the Babe of Bethlehem," and as often 
as lie spofee the Holy Name, it seemed 
as though honey dropped from his 
hps. 

7. The place where this first crib was 
built belonged to a nobleman. He was 
present when Francis preached, and as 
he ^vatched the preacher, he seemed to 
see the Infant Jesus in the arms of the 
Saint. The man^s heart was so touched 
with love for the Divine Child that he 
gave away his riches, and, forsaking the 
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world, entered the Order of St. Francis, 
passing the rest of his life in prayer 
and work. 

Langruagre Lesson. 

Define the words of similar sound hut different meaning. 

cells The of the prison are damp. 

sells The baker his bread. 

/Ind Did you buy that ring or .... it ? 

/ined The man was for walking on the 

grass. 

ob'jects The room was filled with of art. 

objects' James to leaving home. 

LESSON XXXV. 



bath 


chTrp'ing 


pav^'ment 


rat'tl^ 


mls^chlJ^f 


fltlt'ter-ing 


trucks 


s5'cia-bl^ 


qnan^ti-tieg 


-ertlm1s(§ 


(so'sha-bl) 


Im^pu-dent-ly 



The Sparrow. 

1. This bold little bird is as much at 
home in the midst of a crowded city as 
in the open fields of the country. It 
fears neither the heavy farm horse, as 
he drags his ^veary load over the rough 
road, nor the noise of carriages and 
trucks, as they roll over the city pave- 
ment ; nor even the roar and rattle of 
the cars. 
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2. Insects and grain are the usual 
food of the sparrow, but there is scarcely 
anything that man eats on which it will 
not feed : it may he seen sharing crumbs 
of dry bread or bits of potato with its 
family, and even picking at a bone. 

3. In public parks and other places 
where there are collections of birds and 
other animals, the sparrow is always 
found in great numbers, impudently 
pecking at the food of the caged birds. 
It will venture even through the bars 
of the eagle's cage, help itself to the 
scraps of meat left by the royal bird, 
and v^^ithin a yard of his terrible beak 
and claws splash merrily into his bath. 

4. The large animals, too, receive con- 
stant visits from the sparrow, which 
hops about their feet without the least 
fear, and picks up the scattered grain 
as if it owned the place. 
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5. In the country, the sparrow de- 
vours great quantities of grain; but it 
more than makes up for the mischief it 
does in this way, by killing many in- 
sects. It is a sociable bird, and likes 
company. It is amusing to ^wa,tch a 
flock of the impudent little creatures, 
fluttering, chirping, pecking, scolding, 
and fighting. 

6. The nest of the sparrow is made 
of hay, straw, leaves, and twigs, and is 
always lined with feathers, for though 
it cares little for frost and sno^ it likes 
a warm bed. The nest is generally built 
in some sheltered place, such as a hole 
in an old ^vall, against the pipes at the 
sides of houses, or in the gutter under 
the roof. 

7. The voice of the sparrow is a chirp, 
yet people in the city, ^vho hear no other 
birds, find it pleasant to listen to a flock 
of sparrows as they hop about the street. 

LsLnguage Lesson. 

An action-word, or verb, is a word that expresses 
action or being, as, the horse runs; the bird 
sings. 

Copy all the action-words in paragraphs 1 and 2, 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

gaz^d ^6^k tri'fling 

shroud racing pSfirglng 

gl^astly shtld'der^d 

The Little Light. 

1. The light shone dim in the headland, 

For the storm was raging high ; 
I shaded my eyes from the inner glare, 

And gazed on the west, gray sky. 
It was dark and lowering ; on the sea 

The waves w^ere booming loud, 
And the snow and the piercing winter 
sleet 

Wove over all a shroud. 

2. " God pity the men on the sea to-night ! " 

I said to my little ones. 
And we shuddered as we heard afar 

The sound of minute-guns. 
My husband came in, in his fishing coat 

(It was wet and cold that night). 
And said, "There'll be lots of ships go 
down 

On the headland rocks to-night." 

3. "Let the lamp burn all night, mother," 

Cried little Mary then ; 
" 'Tis but a little light, but still 
It may save drowning men." 
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"O nonsense!" said lier father (he 
Was tired and cross that night), 

''The headland lighthouse is enough." 
So he put out the light. 

4. That night, on the rocks below us, 

A. noble ship went down, 
But one was saved from the ghastly 
wreck, 

The rest were left to drown. 
" We steered by a little light," he said, 

'' Till we saw it sink from view : 
If they had only left that light all night 

My mates might have been here too ! " 

5. Then little Mary sobbed aloud ; 

Her father blushed for shame ; 
'' 'Twas our light that you saw," he said, 

''And I'm the one to blame." 
'Twas a little light— how small a thing ! 

And trifling was its cost, 
Yet for want of it a ship went down, 

And a hundred souls were lost. 

La.ngua.ge Lesson. 
Tell the story of the poem in your own wordg. 
What two words does there'll stand for ? 

Memory Gems. 

Be slow to promise, but quick to perform. 

A young man idle is an old man needy. 

Better to slip with, the foot than with the tongrue. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

ha^l raving flan'nelg 

chief rai'§in§ prfid'tig^ 

S€arf fairtlrJsi I5n)si's6in^ 

gr5'ger45§ mlngJsi'pI^g 

Jack's Wood Pile. 

1. *' Mother, I think I shall haul the 
wood down to the village to-morrow.'' 

" Very well, my dear," answered his 
mother. "I shall have some chickens 
ready for you to take along." 

2. Since the death of his father. Jack 
had been the chief support of his mother 
and his two little brothers. They lived 
at least four miles from the village, and 
not a neighbor was within a mile of 
them, and were it not for the whistle 
of the locomotive, as the trains passed 
through the cut below their house, 
the place would have been lonesome 
indeed. 

3. Jack was very proud of his wood 
pile. It had cost him many weeks of 
hard work, for he had cut and sawed 
every stick of it himself, and upon it 
depended the winter's supply of food 
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and clothing for the little family. "I 
have a cord more than mother thinks 
there is,'' he whispered to his brothers, 
"and with the money I get for that I 
mean to buy all sorts of nice things — 
apples and raisins — and may be mother 
will make ns some mince-pies for 
Christmas." 

4. The next day. Jack started with 
the first load of wood, his head full of 
plans for extra comforts for his mother 
and brothers. When he drew up in front 
of the little store in which the country 
folks traded their com, wheat, and other 
produce for groceries and dry-goods, the 
owner was standing at the door. 

5. " No, I do not want any wood," he 
said in answer to Jack's question. "I 
bought a piece of woodland last sum- 
mer, and I haye cut my own wood this 
year, and supplied every one around 
here. — I^o, I do not want any chickens, 
either; but if you are very anxious to 
trade, I will take what you have at three 
cents a pound." 

6. I^o wood wanted ! Poor Jack 
could hardly keep back the tears; the 
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scarf for his mother, the mittens for 
the boys, flannels, and other necessa- 
ries were all gone in a minute. Three 
cents a pound for chickens ! It would 
pay better to eat them than to sell them 
at that price. However, he parted with 
a few to get some things his mother 
could not well do without, and then 
turned his mules homeward. 

7. Jack did not unload the wood 
when he reached home, but left it 
standing. Snow had been falling for 
some tinae, and as the boy walked to- 
ward the house, after putting his 
mules in the stable, the ground ^?7as 
quite white. In a few words. Jack told 
his mother of his failure to sell the 
wood, and then seated himself by the 
fire, resting his head on his hands. 

8. " I do not know what we are go- 
ing to do," he said after a while, in a 
tone that spoke more than his words. 

"]!iJ"or I, Jack," said his mother, put- 
ting her arm tenderly round him ; " but, 
my dear, we are not expected to know. 
It is only our Lord who knows. We 
must wait and trust." 
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9. "I wonder how things would go on 
if we would just sit down and trust.'' 

" But w^e do not sit down and trust. 
We do our best, and when we have done 
that, all we can do is to trust. Those 
were almost the last words your dear 
father said to me. He saw what was 
coming, but he felt that God, who feeds 
the young ravens, ^vould not forget us. 
Have faith and hope. Jack, my boy, 
have faith and hope." 

LsLngusLge Lesson. 
Explain the words of similar sound but different meaniv.g. 

The air of the room is /buL 
The /oH^i are in the barn-yard. 

My dear child, respect old age. 
A young deer is a pretty animal. 

We must all die. 

Wash the dj^e off your hands. 

LESSON XXXVIII 

not^s frlfe^d flg'tir)^ btLs'tjU^d 

g^&&k squ^rfe^ bush'elg a-mounts^ 

Jack's Wood P\\e-{Con^inued). 

1. The snow fell thick and fast 
through the night, and the following 
morning Jack could hardly make his 
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way to the stable to feed the cow and 
the -mules. When he did succeed in 
getting there, he met a sight that sur- 
prised* him. In the railroad cut stood 
a long train of cars half-buried in the 
snow. A number of men were trying 
to clear a path before the engine, while 
others were passing Jack's load of wood 
into the cars. 

2. "Halloo!'' cried a man who was 
directing the workmen, "do you know 
whose wood this is ? " 

"It is mine," replied Jack. 

"Well, if you have any more, I want 
it, — all you have. Can you bring it 
here?" 

" As soon as I can dig it out of the 
snow." 

"My brakemen will help you," said 
the man, who was the conductor of 
the train. "We are in a bad fix. We 
have been here all night, and are likely 
to be here all day. My passengers 
must not freeze. Bring all the wood 
you can." 

3. Jack hurried to give his mules 
their breakfast, and while they were 
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eating, he ran to tell his mother the 
good news. 

"Did I not tell yon to have faith 
and hope?"' said his mother. "Our 
dear Lord never forgets those who trust 
in Him." 

4. Jack worked like a hero that morn- 
ing, and when he carried the first arm- 
ful of wood into a car, what a shout 
of welcome he received from the half- 
frozen passengers ! 

5. "See here," said the conductor, 
when the fires were well started, "do 
you know where we can get something 
to eat?" 

"We have plenty of chickens and 
potatoes and corn-meal, and my mother 
can cook them," answered Jack. 

"And we will help, if 'she vnll let 
us," said three ladies. 

6. Jack^s mother and the lady pas- 
sengers were soon at work, and before 
long steaming, mealy potatoes, hot corn- 
bread, and delicious filed chickens Avere 
served to the grateful passengers. 

7. About noon, the conductor bustled 
into the house. "We are ofi* soon," he 
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said, "and I want to square accounts 
with you. We pay three dollars and 
a half a cord for wood. Just see what 
that amounts to. Then there are three 




or ^ 

four dozen chick- 
ens, bushels of 
potatoes, and the best 
corn-bread I ever tasted, 
am in too great a huny to figure 
it all out, but I guess this will pay for 
it," laying some bank-notes on the ta- 
ble. " If that is not right, just send to 
the address on this card. Good -by I 
Thank you,'' and before Jack's mother 
could say a word the man hurried 
out. 
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8. When Jack ran down to see the 
train off, he was received with cheers. 

" Here," said a man, picking up a 
train-boy ^s basket, "let ns give them 
some books and papers ; they are al- 
ways welcome in the country." 

" Yes, and so are other things," said 
a lady who had noticed the poverty of 
the house; "here is a sha^ for Jack's 
mother." 

9. That started it, and as the basket 
passed from one car to another, mittens, 
caps, scarfs, and overshoes were throTvn 
in. Those who had nothing else to 
spare tied a little money in their hand- 
kerchiefs, and threw them in, and, last 
of all, one man gave an overcoat for 
Jack. Then the basket was lifted off 
the train, and put at the boy's feet, 
and with the passengers crying, "A 
merry Christmas, Jack!" and, "Three 
cheers for Jack's mother!" the train 
went on its way. 

La.ngua.ge Lesson. 

What is meant by tlie following expressions : 
"A railroad cut''; "in a bad^ar"; "worked like 
a hero"; "square accounts"; ''address on this 
card " ; " noticed the poverty of the house.** 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

-eaim dl-vld'ed in-€r5i|,s)sid' 

midst An'ge-ltis af-fll^e'tiong 

vlrt'H^ re-ll^i)sitis €Oin-plain)sid^ 

mar'riJ^d mtir'mur^d sur-round'ed 

St. Germaine Cousin. 

1. In the year 1579, a girl was born 
in a village of France who was baptized 

.Germaine. A sickness, from ^?7hich she 
never recovered, troubled her from her 
birth, and, besides, her right hand be- 
came useless. To add to her afflictions, 
her pious mother died. Some time after, 
her father married again, and then Ger- 
maine's troubles began in earnest. 

2. Her stepmother treated her with 
great unkindness. In spite of the child^s 
feeble health,' the cruel woman sent her 
into the fields, often in stormy weather, 
to tend sheep. Her food was coarse 
bread, her dwelling a sheep-cot, with 
straw for her bed. 

3. Germaine never complained, but 
was always calm and cheerful. Her 
day's duties were simple. She rose at 
an early hour, looked after the sheep. 
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and then drove them to the pasture. 
When the bell rang for the Angelus, 
she knelt to pray, wherever she might 
be, sometimes on the stony ground, 
sometimes on the damp earth. 

4. She ^vent to Mass every day, no 
matter how bad the weather was. In 
the pasture fields she fixed on a tree a 
rude cross, made of two strips of ^vood, 
and before this she knelt and prayed. 
When not praying, she was thinking of 
God, and this filled her heart with love 
and joy. 

5. One winter night, some villagers, 
passing near the girl's sheep-cot, heard 
the sound of music. They dre^v near, 
and, looking through a crack in the 
door, saw Germaine kneeling in the 
midst of her sheep. Her hands were 
raised toward heaven, a halo of light 
shone around her head, and the sound 
of heavenly music filled the air. 

6. Germaine could never see any one 
in want or sorrow ^thout wishing to 
help him. Although her only food was 
a piece of dry bread, she divided that 
among those poorer than herself. Once, 
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she went without food for a whole week, 
that she might give the bread to a sick 
person. The poor children of the village, 
who loved her for her gentleness, gath- 
ered around her in the field where she 
watched, and listened to the lessons of 
piety she taught. 

7. Thus did Germaine live ; seldom 
free from pain herself, she was always 
trying to help others. She never mur- 
mured, but patiently doing the will of 
God, ^vaited for Him to call her to 
Himself. 

8. One morning, as she did not lead 
her flock to the pasture, as usual, her 
father went to call her. She made no 
reply ; he entered, and found her ly- 
ing dead on the rough bed. She had 
fallen asleep in prayer, and her soul* 
had flown to heaven. 

9. On the day of Germaine's death, 
two religious, who were on their way 
to the village, were obliged to remain 
over night ^n the forest. Suddenly, 
the woods became brighter than at 
midday, and the astonished religious 
saw a number of young girls dressed 
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in white, each surrounded by a halo of 
light, moving toward a poor cottage, 
which they entered. In a few minutes, 
they re-appeared with one more added 
to their number. 

10. The religious were filled Avith joy 
at this sight, for they knew a holy soul 
had gone to heaven. As soon as it was 
day, they hurried to the village, and de- 
scribed their vision. Then they learned 
that a young girl had died during the 
night, and when asked to point out the 
house seen in their vision, they imme- 
diately selected the cottage in which 
Germaine had lived. 

11. The neighbors, who for a long 
time had considqred Germaine a saint, 
came in crowds to look upon her, and 
to ask her prayers. The fame of her 
virtue had spread far and wide, and in- 
creased after her death ; she was buried 
with every mark of love and respect. 

12. Forty-three years later, a man, 
while digging a grave, found the body 
of a young girl who appeared to be 
asleep, so natural and lifelike did she 
look. It proved to be the body of Ger- 
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maine, which our Lord had preserved 
as a mark of His love for this faithful 
servant. 

Langfuagre Lesson. 
Explain the words ofsitnilar sound but different meaning. 

The color of tlie sky is blue. 
The wind blew hard. 

The young lady is well bred. 

Your mother makes excellent bread. 

Fred bought two pencils for a cent. 
The scent of the rose is sweet. 
Luke was sent on an errand. 

The day is warm and fair. 

How much is the fare to Boston ? 

James sold the baker twenty barrels of ftour. 
Which, is your favorite /^^w'^?/*^ 





LESSON XL. 




thirst 


In'ju-rj^ 


re-quir^g' 


^am'el 


ob-j6«ts' 


grol^nlng 


th6m§ 


stom^a^]^ 


we%l^lng 


€ltlm^§y 


growring 


gar'ments 



The Camel. 

1. The camel is a homely-looking 
animal. He is large a;nd clumsy : has a 
small head, a long neck, long, slender 
legs, and a great hump on his back. 

2. But despite his looks, the camel is 
very valuable, for he can carry heavy 
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loads a great distance over sandy des- 
erts under a broiling sun. His toes are 
broad and his feet are made so that he 
can walk Tvith ease on the smooth, slip- 
pery sand. As the camel has to kneel 
often, while being loaded, there are 
thick, hard lumps upon his knees and 
breast T^^hich support his weight when 
he is kneeling, and save the skin from 
injury. 

3. In crossing a desert, it is often 
impossible to procure water for several 
days, but the camel drinks large quan- 
tities of it before starting on a journey, 
and is then able to go nearly a week 
without a further supply. For food 
he eats almost everything: even the 
hard, dry thorns that are found here 
and there in the desert, which no other 
creature would touch. 

4. The camel can easily carry a load 
weighing five or six hundred pounds, 
but he objects to carrying any load at 
all; his keeper has to force him to 
kneel, and, when down, he ties his 
neck and fore-legs together. While this 
is being done, the camel keeps up a 
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continual growling and groaning, and 
bites at any one who comes near ; from 
this it is easy to see that his temper is 
as ugly as his looks. 

5. The deserts are great plains of 
sand on which, for miles, not a drop 

of water nor / a blade of grass 

can 
ba 




found. Some of these deserts are very 
large. It requires more than three 
months to cross the Great Desert in 
Africa. Here and there are green spots 
and w^ells of water, at which travellers 
stop to rest and refresh themselves 
and their beasts. 

6. It sometimes happens that no 
water can be had and the travellers 
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are dying of thirst. In such cases, a 
camel is killed, and the suffering men 
save themselves by drinking the water 
found in the camel's stomach. 

7. The hair of the camel is of much 
value. In his own country, it is spun 
into strong thread of which tents and 
coarse rugs and carpets are made ; Tvith 
us, it is used for making paint brushes. 
The fine wool found on some parts of 
the caraers body is spun and Tv^oven 
into garments; shawls made from it 
bring extremely high prices. 

Langruagre Lessori. 
Xet the answers he in complete sentences. 

The cameVs appearance.— Js> tlie camel a laandsoine 

animal ? 
The value of a camel. — y^YiGre is the caanel most 

valued ? 
Wtiy is the cam.el valued ? 
The hair of the camel.— For what is the camel's hair 

used ? 
The food of the camel.— Ot what does the camel's food 

consist ? 
The cameVs temper.— ^'d^ the cam.el a good temper? 
c± desert.— WtisX is a desert ? 
Zife on a desert,— WliSbt are travellers on a desert 

sometimes obliged to do ? 

Memory Gem. 
It is never too late to learn. 
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LESSON XLI. 



doubt 


startled 


un-gainly 


&T^ (4r) 


quar'terg 


slflin'ber^d 


Ar'abg 


-per-gSivk^. 


suf-fl'cient 



The Camel's Nose. 

1. Tlie Arabs tell of a miller 

Who one morning, from bis repose, 
Was a^v^akened by bearing a camel 

Tbrougb tbe Tsrindow tbrust bis nose. 

2. '' It's cold out bere," said tbe creature, 

" And I Tvisb, sir, if you please, 
Just to Tv^arm my nose a moment ; 
It's so cbilled I fear 'twill freeze." 

3. "All rigbt," said tbe otber kindly; 

"You do look pincbed and tbin." 
"O, tbank you!" replied tbe camel. 
And bis bead came furtber in. 

4. Soon, Tsrbile tbe miller slumbered, 

Botb bead and neck ^were tbrougb ; 
Tben, presently, in at tbe window 
Tbe body entered, too. 

5. Now, tbe room w^as close and narrow^. 

And tbe startled sleeper woke. 
And to bis ungainly inmate 
At lengtb complaining spoke. 
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6. "Really, my friend, while willing 

To grant your first request, 
My quarters are not sufficient 
To iLold so large a guest." 

7. " Very well," said tlie other, coolly, 

''If you find it as you say. 
Move out— in fact, you'll have to. 
For I have come to stay." 

8. How plainly this story teaches 

(As you perceive, no doubt) 
Wrong into the heart admitted 
Will soon the right drive out. 

9. And how plain it warns us, also, 

At the very first to shun 
The evil that seems so harmless, 
Ere an entrance has been won. 

Langruagre Lesson. 

Of what words are ^twllt, youHt short forms ? 
Write the words in full. 

What words could be used instead of the follow- 
ing, and convey the same meanings ? " Repose," 
"chilled," "slumbered," " presently ,"" startled," 
"ungainly," "inmate," "request," "quarters," 
"perceive," "warns," "ere." 

Tell the story of the poem in your own words. 

Commit to memory the last eight lines of the poem. 
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LESSON XLII. 


]:^eii 


hatch^et 


ar-rangte^d' 


fesha^ 


Wgy-elk 


biaJ^k'smith 


fo^rtli 


L6)s{n^ard 


flr^'^ra^k'erg 


at-t6nd' 


va-^a^tion 


sat'is-JKle'tioii 



Faithful in Little Tilings. 

1. "There is no use talking about it 
any more. I have to ride Bay Billy 
round the pasture till he is tired, and 
then go down to the post-oflce. So I 
can not go Tvith you and the other boys, 
much as I would like to go." 

2. "Pshaw, IsTeil! What is the use 
of working all the time ? I think a 
boy ought to have a vacation once in 
a while." 

3. " I can do what I like in the after- 
noon," answered I^J'eil, " but father thinks 
a boy ought to learn to do all sorts of 
work, and he knows." 

4. "May be," said Leonard, as he 
turned to leave. Then looking back he 
called out : " Did I tell you, that my 
father is going to buy me a bicycle next 
week?" 
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5. "No,'' replied Neil. "Ton are in 
luck. I wish I could have one.'' 

When Neil put the letters in his 
father's hands, on his return from the 
post-offlce, he sa^^r among them a bicycle 
circular. " Hot7 I wish I could have a 
bicycle, father," he said. 

6. "Well, my boy, I am willing you 
should have one," answered his father, 
"when you earn it." . 

Neil's face fell at this, for he saw 
little chance of being able to earn 
enough money to buy anything so 
costly. "Leonard's father has prom- 
ised to buy one for him," he added. 

7. His father looked up. "He has, 
eh ? Well, let me know the size of it 
when he gets it, TviU you ? Has Leon- 
ard any work to do for his father?" 

8. " No ; he keeps out of the way 
till his father leaves in the morning, 
and is always asleep when he returns 
at night." 

9. "Keeps out of the way, does he?" 
said Dr. Fox. " Well, my boy, if, at any 
time, you should see something you 
think ought to be done, I hope I can 
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rely upon you to do it, without being 
told.'' 

^^I think you can, father,'' replied 
Neil. 

10. "Very well," said the doctor.- 
"By doing your duty in little things 
you may, in time, gain large rewards. 
At any rate, you have the satisfaction 
of knowing you have done what you 
ought to do." Aa the doctor was leav- 
ing the room, he added, "Do not forget 
to let me know when Leonard gets his 
bicycle." 

11. The next day was the third of 
July, and Dr. Fox was to leave home to 
attend a meeting of doctors to be held 
in the city. He expected to return on 
the afternoon of the Fourth, and the 
day following he intended to drive Bay 
Billy to a horse fair. 

12. The doctor left no tasks for l^eil, 
so he and a party of boys aiTanged to 
go berry picking on the Fourth, and 
as they had plenty of firecrackers, they 
expected to have great fun. 

13. The morning of the Fourth was 
lovely, and, after breakfast, Ifeil started 
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out to meet his comrades. As he T^as 
going by the pasture, he stopped to 
speak to the horse, and as he did so, 
the beast held up a hoof from which 
•the shoe was dangling. 

14. '^O, dearl'' said 'Neil, "why did 
you show me that now? I can not 
help you, old fellow." The hired men 
had all gone off for a holiday, ^^nd 
there was no one but I^eil to take the 
horse to the blacksmith, who T^as three 
miles away. The boy knew that it 
would take most of the day to have 
the horse shod, as there were always 
so many horses waiting, and that meant 
giving up his day^s pleasure. 

15. It was a hard trial, but T^rhile 
I^eil was thinking about it, Leonard 
came up. "Come along, Neil," he said, 
"the boys are waiting for you." That 
settled it. Ifeil remembered what his 
father had said about doing what he 
thought ought to be done, and his 
mind was niade up. "I am not going," 
he answ^ered. "I have to take the 
horse to be shod," and he walked away. 

16. The hatchet needed giinding, so 
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he went to the house for it, and then 
returning, mounted the horse, and rode 
slowly to the blacksmith's, taking care 
that Bay Billy should not get lame from 
fast driving. 

Langfuasre Lesson. 
A qualiiy-word, or adjective, Is a word tliat ex- 
presses the kind or quality of tlie tMng named, 
as, a handsome bicycle ; an obedient boy. 

. Let the pupils copy the following, and supply the 
quality -words : 

"By doing your duty in things." 

" The morning of the Fourth was " 

^*It was a . . . . trial." 

LESSON XLIII. 

cli6<Sik gx'tra de-prlvis^' 

rei^r^d traing tilg'ging 

brakJ^s e-v6nts' drtlnk^fe^n 

-eom-pdr^d' switch-man 

Faithful In Little TYiXn^^—iConti^iued). 

1. When l^eil reached the black- 
smith's, it seemed as if every horse 
for miles around Tv^as iv^aiting to be 
shod. But l&^M was a bright boy, fond 
of seeing w^hat was going on ; he 
watched the men at work, listened to 
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what was said about the different 
horses, and so busied himself that 
the time passed quickly. 

2. It was after three o'clock when 
Neil was ready to return home. Bay 
Billy started off in fine style ; he had 
covered two miles, when l^eH sa^v^ a 
man lying on the ground near the 
railroad station. 

3. Getting off his horse, l^eil hurried 
to the man's help, but on reaching him 
found he was in a drunken sleep, and, 
much to the boy's surprise, that he ^vvas 
the s^tchman, Leonard's father. Then 
I^eil remembered that some one in the 
blacksmith's shop had said it was to be 
hoped the STvitchman was all right to- 
day, as there were so many extra trains, 
he would need all his Tvits. 

4. What was to be done? It was 
impossible to rouse the man ; I^eU 
could not tell ^vhether or not the 
switch w^as right, and the train that 
carried his father and hundreds of 
others might be along at any moment. 
There was no time to lose if a wreck 
was to be prevented. Mounting Bay 
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Billy, l^eH rode with all haste to a lit- 
tle hill, which overlooked the track. 

5. With the keen edge of his freshly 
sharpened hatchet, it was the work of a 



few minutes to 
from a tree, to 
tached his red 
coat ; then 
the 




cut a long branch 
which he at- 
and black tennis 

remounting 
horse, he 



waited 
for the 
train. 

6. As it came in sight. Bay Billy 
reared and plunged, but his young 
master held him in check with one 
hand, while with the other he waved 
aloft the danger signal and shouted to 
the engineer. Then came a sharp 
whistle, I^Teil saw the train -men tug- 
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ging at the brakes, the speed gre^^ 
less and less, and finally the train 
came to a stop. 

7. In a fey^ minutes, the brave boy 
was in his father's arms. Later on, 
when all danger Tv^as past, the passen- 
gers were forcing on !N"eil a gift of 
money, while his father looked on, not 
knowing what to do. " What can such 
a boy do with money?" he asked. "He 
has no wants." 

8. "Do with it?" roared a wealthy 
farmer, who, with his son, had been on 
the train. "Do with it? Let him buy 
peanuts with it, if there is nothing else 
he wants ; but do not deprive us of the 
pleasure of showing we are grateful to 
one who has saved our lives. What is 
such a poor, mean thing as money com- 
pared to the lives of those w^e love ?" 

So the doctor had to give in. 

9. That night, when talking over the 
events of the day, l^eil said " I suppose, 
father, I can use part of my present for 
a bicycle?" 

" lifo, my boy," said the doctor. " Put 
the money in a bank. I do not believe 
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in re^^ards for merely doing your duty. 
As to the bicycle, I mean to buy one for 
you myself, because I think you have 
earned it. Tou lost your holiday, but 
you knew your duty and did it.**' 

Lang:uag:e Lesson. 

What is meant by the following expressions? 
"To rouse the man"; "if a wreck was to be pre- 
vented"; "held him in check"; "tugging at 
the brakes"; "what is such a poor, mean thing 
as money, compared to the lives of those we 
love ? " " the events of the day." 

LESSON XLI V. 

bilb'bW worthies^ para-ta-blfe{ 

na'tiong (wurthaes^ t6s'ta-ment 

ob-tain^d' ne-96s'si-ty fre^quent-l^ 

pre-§6rvlng mls'sion-a-rieg 

Salt. 

1. Salt is as necessary as bread or 
meat. Without it neither the one nor 
the other would be palatable. Salt, like 
water, is used by rich and poor, by man 
and beast. Like water, too, it is found 
almost everywhere. 

2. In some places, salt is dug out of 
the earth from mines, like coal or iron ; 
this is called ^'rock salt." In other 
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places, there are springs of salt water 
that bubble out of the earth ; this Tvater 
is led into large pans which are placed 
over a fire, when the water passes off 
in steam, and the salt remains in the 
pan; this is called "spring salt." One 
of the first salt springs known in this 
country was discovered in the State of 
l^ew York by the early Catholic mis- 
sionaries. 

3. There is another kind of salt 
known as " sea salt," which is obtained 
from sea water. This is used largely for 
pickling and preserving fish and meats. 
It is purer than spring salt, which often 
contains lime. 

4. The uses of salt have been know^n 
from the earliest times ; it is frequently 
spoken of in the Old Testament. Even 
among savage nations salt is regarded 
as a necessity. In some parts of Africa, 
on the, Gold Coast, for example, salt was 
so prized that a handful of it was con- 
sidered next in value to gold, and men 
were formerly sold for it : a brother 
would sell his sister, a husbaiii:d his 
wife, parents their children. With tts^ 
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salt is SO cheap that we say of a worth- 
less fellow, "He is not worth his salt/' 

Langruage Lesson. 

Learn the singular and the plural form of the following : 



man 


mouse 


ox 


tooth 


men 


mice 


oxen teeth 


brother 


child 


foot goose 


brethren 


children 


feet geese 




LESSON 


XL V. 




e^ger 


braVog 




Whlt'siin 


braids 


h6r'ald§ 




mln'er-al 


drllifeid 


twinkle 




in6n'ar€l|, 


iia%]^t 


gra'ciotls 




€av^al-€ad^' 


€6nk^^d 


drgi^d^fiil 




hgng^-fOrth' 




Little Chrlstel. 





L Frauleiij, the young schoolmistress, to 
her pupils said one day, 
'' Next Tv^eek, at Whitsun holiday. King 

LudAvig rides this Tvay; 
And you will "be wise, my little ones, to 

^;v^ork with a will at your tasks. 
That so you may answer fearlessly what- 
. . ever questions he asks. 
. ■ It would be a shame, too dreadful, if the 
king should have it to tell 
That Hansel missed in his figures and 
.i»> Peterkin could not spell." 



# 
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2. '^ Oho ! that never shall happen," cried 

Hansel, and Peterkin too ; 
"We'll show King Ludwig, when he 

comes, what the boys in this school 

can do." 
"And we," said Gretchen and Bertha, 

and all the fair little maids 
Who stood in a row before her, with 

their hair in flaxen braids, 
"We w^ill pay such good attention to 

every word you say 
That you shall not be ashamed of us 

when King Ludwig rides this way." 

3. She smiled, the young schoolmistress, to 

see that they loved her so. 
And with patient care she taught them 

the things it w^as good to know^. 
Day after day she drilled them till the 

great day came at last. 
When the heralds going before him, blew^ 

out their sounding blast ; 
And with music and flying banners, and 

the clatter of horses' feet, 
The king and his troops of soldiers rode 

down the village street. 

4. O! the hearts of the eager children 

beat fast with joy and fear. 
And Fraulein trembled and grew pale as 
the cavalcade drew near; 
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But slie "bluslied witli pride and pleasure 

when tlie lessons came to "be lieard, 
For in all tlie flock of the "boys and girls 

not one of them missed a word, 
And Bang Ludwig turned to the teacher 

with a smile and a gracious look, 
" It is plain," said he, "that your scholars 

have carefully conned their hook. 

"But now let us ask some questions, to 
see if they understand : " 

And he showed to one of the little maids 
an orange in his hand. 

It was Ohristel, the youngest sister of the 
mistress, fair and kind— 

A child with a face like a lily, and as 
lovely and pure a mind. 

"What kingdom does this belong to?" 
as he called her to his knee ; 

And at once— "The vegetable," she an- 
swered quietly. 

"Good," said the monarch, kindly, and 

showed her a piece of gold ; 
"Now tell me what this belongs to,— the 

pretty coin I hold." 
She touched it with careful finger, for 

gold was a metal rare. 
And then—" The mineral kingdom," she 

answered with confident air. 
" Well done for the little maiden ! " And 

good King Ludwig smiled 
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At Fraulein and her sister, tlie teacher 
and the child. 



7. **Now answer me one more question ''— 
with a twin- 
kle of fun 
in hie eye: 

'What king- 



1 .s- 




I belong to?" For he thought she 

would surely reply, 
*'The animal;" and he meant to ask, 

with a frown, if that were the thing 
For a little child like her to say to her 

lord and master, the king. 
He knew not the artless wisdom that 

w^ould set his wit at naught, 
And the little Christel guessed nothing 

at all of what was in his thought. 
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8. But her glance shot up at the question, 

and the brightness in her face, 
Like a sunbeam on a lily, seemed to 

shine all over the place, 
" What kingdom do you belong to ? " her 

innocent lips repeat ; 
" Why, surely, the kingdom of Heaven ! " 

rings out the ansiver sweet. 
And then for a breathless moment a 

sudden silence fell, 
And you might have heard the fall of 

a leaf as they looked at little Ohris- 

tel. 

9. But it lasted only a moment, then rose 

as sudden a shout— 
"Well done ! well done for little Chris- 

tel!" and the bravos rang about. 
For the king in his arms had caught her, 

to her wondering shy surprise. 
And over and over he kissed her, with a 

mist of tears in his eyes. 
"May the blessing of God," he mur- 
mured, "forever rest on thy head! 
Henceforth, by His grace, my life shall 

prove the truth of what thou hast 

said." 

10. He gave her the yellow orange and the 

golden coin for her own. 
And the school had a royal feast that 
day, whose like they never had known. 
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To Fraulein, the gentle mistress, lie 
spoke such words of cheer 

That they lightened her anxious lahor 
for many and many a year. 

And because in his heart T\ras hidden 
the memory of this thing, 

The Lord had a better servant, the peo- 
ple a wiser king ! 

Language Lesson. 

What propornoun in tlie first stanza moans "Pen- 
tecost"? What word in the fourth stanza 
means "studied"? 

Explain the meaning of "heralds"; "sounding 
blast " ; " the cavalcade drew near " ; " set Ms 
wit at naught " ; " bravos rang about." 

Point out all the proper names in the lesson. Afterward, 
tell the story of the poein in your own language, 

LESSON XLVI. 

sU^l^t sS'ri-^tls stSis^k^ings 

flax'^n FrS,n'Qe§ su-pS'ri-or 

Te-rS'sS, re-proof ggn'er-Ss'i-tj^ 

Florence. 

1. Florence was a pupil at St. Mary's 
Convent School. She was about tTv^elve 
years old: generous, kind-hearted, and 
fall of fun, but always getting into 
scrapes. It must be said in her favor, 
however, that, no matter how much she 
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was to blame, or what the result might 
be, she alw^ays told the truth. 

2. One day, when the scholars were in 
the beautiful garden that was used for 
a playground, Florence was missing. 
Search w^as made for her, and at last 
Sister Frances heard a voice overhead, 
and looking up, saw Florence sitting 
oij the garden wall, talking to some one 
on the other side. 

"Florence,'' called out the Sister, 
"come down." The voice was sharp 
and sudden ; it made Florence start 
and lose her balance, so, instead of com- 
ing down as she was told, she fell on 
the other side of the wall. 

3. When the gate Tv^as opened, she 
stood holding the hand of a poor, little 
barefooted child. As an apology for her 
conduct, Florence said, "I heard this 
little girl crying, so I climbed to the 
top of the wall to learn what was the 
matter, and I found that she had broken 
her doll.'' 

"Leave the child to me," said Sister 
Frances, " and go to the Mother superior 
and show her your dress." 
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4. Mother Teresa knew the girl's 
heart, and loved her though she was 
always breaking the rules. So, Tv^hen 
Florence entered, with her dress torn, 
the good Mother could hardly keep from 
smiling. After a slight reproof, and 
some questions about the poor child 
and her broken doll. Mother Teresa 
asked, "Would you like to give that 
barefooted child a pair of shoes and 
another doll ? " — " O, yes ! " exclaimed 
Florence, "please let me. I will be 
ever so good, and* never climb the wall 
again." 

5. " Very well. Could you deny your- 
self in order to help the child? I do 
not mean by giving money. There are 
more difficult ways to deny one's self. 
Could you keep the rules for a Tv^eek 
to get that barefooted child a pair of 
shoes and a doll?" — "Indeed, I could. 
j^.t least I would try very hard." 

6. That was a long week for Florence. 
There were so many rules, and they 
were so easily broken ; but, at last, the 
end of the week came. It was a sunny 
summer day when Florence ran down 
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to the gate-house, and there found her 
poor little friend eating a slice of bread 
and jam. Sister Frances was there, too, 
and on a table was a large doll, with 
flaxen hair and blue eyes, and a pink 
dress dotted with silver stars. 

"O, how lovely!" cried Florence. 
"See," she said to the child, "what a 
beautiful doll the Sisters have given 
me for you ! Be careful you do not get 
jam on it." The child stood looking 
on without a word, but when Florence 
placed the doll in her arms she burst 
into a laugh of gladness. She had re- 
ceived shoes and stockings, too. 

7. Florence was happy, and as soon 
as the child had gone, she turned to 
Sister Frances, "Now, Sister," she said, 
" I must have some fun. O, you do not 
know how tied-up I have felt all the 
week I Here goes — " Her shoes went 
flying through the air, and she danced 
out into the garden. It happened that 
Mother Teresa was just passing, and 
Florence came face to face with her. 
"Tou are the very child I want," said 
the Mother, after listening to Florence's 
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apologies. "Put on your shoes, and 
walk round the garden with me." 

8. That night Mother Teresa said, 
"Florence has faults, but not serious 
ones, and who knows but that generous 
soul may yet do great things. Some 
day, when she has forgotten about it, 
the great Lover of little children may 
remind her how she earned the shoes 
and the doll." 

9. About ten years later, a lady w^ho 
had been a pupil at the convent school 
received a call ffom tiA^o Sisters. They 
were collecting alms for the support of 
the orphans under their care. "We shall 
be thankful for anything, no matter how 
small," said one. "It is for our Lord, 
you know, and He will remind you of it 
some day, when you have forgotten it." 

10. That sounded like Mother Teresa ; 
the lady looked more closely at the 
Sister who had spoken, and there, under 
the black veil, she saw the happy face 
of an old friend. "Why, Florence, my 
dear Florence, how do you do?" she 
cried. 

11. There w^as Florence, sure enough. 
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bright and smiling as ever. Her gener- 
osity had led her to give herself wholly 
up to "keeping rules," for the sake of 
the great Lover of children Tvhora she 
loved. 

Languagre Lesson. 
Explain the meaning of the following expressions : 

"What the result might be"; "it must be said in 
her favor" ; " an apology for her conduct" ; " a 
slight reproof"; "could you deny yourself?" 
" the great Lover of little children." 

Write the following words in the plural form by changing 
forfe to res: 
calf leaf life wife 

half knife thief wolf 

LESSON XLVII. 

stlra'mit -eon-tempt' pgi^ish^d 

Im'mi-nent llb'er-at-ed 

The Hero of Johnstown. 

1. A hero is one who show^s contempt 
of danger in the performance of some 
great or noble action. There have been 
heroes in all ages and in all nations, but 
none better deserves the name than one 
of our own time and our oavtl country. 

2. On the summit of a hill which 
overlooks a valley, there was a large 
fish preserve, or pond, almost as large 
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as a lake. The wall of this pond had 
hecome w^eak in places, and at last 
giving way, the liherated water rushed 



ynili|--| 




in a torrent down the hill. Bridges 
were destroyed, houses were carried 
away, and men, w^omen, and children 
perished in the flood. 

3. If an alarm could he given to 
those living within a short distance, 
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many might be saved; but at such a 
time every one thinks only of saving 
himself. 

4. l^Oj not every one. There was one 
man \vho thought of others. He was 
young and wealthy, with everything to 
make life happy. He saw the coming 
water, and knew the imminent danger. 
Springing to his horse, he galloped 

» ahead, shouting to every one he met : 
" Fly for your life ; the flood is coming !'' 

5. He could hear the water as it 
leaped nearer and nearer, but on, on 
he rode, thinking only of others, and 
caring nothing for his own safety, 
till at last he was overtaken and 
drowned. 

6. That young man^s name was 
Daniel Peyton, and he was quite as 

• great a hero as Paul Revere. He should 
not be forgotten, for he gave his life to 
save others. 

Langruafire Lesson. 

1. Write a composition suggested by tlie picture. 

2. Wliat famous liero of the Revolution does the 

picture recall ? Who .was Paul Revere ? 
8. What other words might be used instead of 
" contempt," " summit," " liberated," " per- 
ished," " flood," " imminent "? 
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LESSON XLVIII. 



ha^k 


roy'al 


rap'id-ly 


ar'rO^ 


mO'tion 


stl^fe^nfe^d 


de-vour' 


w6^p'on 


sus-p6nd'ed 



Dictation Exercise. 

The lion is called a royal, or kingly, animal.— Wild 
beasts devour their food, or they eat it greedily. 
—The man had no weapon, that is, nothing with 
"Which to defend himself. 

The Humming-Bird. 

1. The little huxnining-bird, which is 
one of the most beautifal of all creat- 
ures, is found only in America. Its 
feathers have all the colors of the rain- 
bow, and are as bright as bits of pol- 
ished metal. It receives its name from 
the humming or buzzing sound it 
makes with its wings, while suspended 
in air feeding from a flower. 

2. The legs of this bird are weak 
and delicate, but the wings are remark- 
ably strong, which shows that it is in- 
tended to pass more time in the air 
than on the ground. Even when feed- 
ing, the bird seldom stops to perch, but 
hangs suspended in the air. The sweet 
juices of flowers are its principal food, 
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but now and then it must have spiders 
and other insects, otherwise it would 
soon die. 

3. When at full speed, the humming- 
bird flies so fast that the eye can not 
follow, and its wings move so rapidly 
that they look like small gray fans fas- 
tened to its sides. This tiny bird does 
not fear the eagle, hawk, or owl, which 
devour other small birds, for it knows 
they can not overtake it. 

4. The beak of the humming-bird is 
long and thin, which enables the bird 
to reach the inner parts of the flow^ers. 
Its beak also serves as a weapon, and 
the brave little creature will resist any 
bird of prey that dares come too near 
its nest. It has been known to attack 
even the eagle, and, perched on the 
head of the royal bird, to peck away, 
and scatter the feathers right and left. 

5. The humming-bird can not stand 
the cold, and if kept from sunlight it 
will soon droop and die. A gentleman 
who kept a humming-bird in a cage 
placed it in a shaded part of the room. 
The weather was cold, and after awhile 
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the little creature stiffened out, and 
seemed to be dead. It did not appear to 
breathe, the eyes w^ere shut, and, when 
touched by the finger, it gave no signs 
of life or motion. 

6. The gentleman carried it into the 
open air, and placed it in the sun. In 
a few seconds, it began to breathe, 
opened its eyes, and soon appeared to 
be as lively as ever. After it had come 
to, it flew^ to the top of a tree, where it 
sat for some time, dressing its feathers, 
and then shot off like an arrow. 

Laneruafire Lesson. 

Wliat is meant by tlie following expressions ? 
" hangs suspended in tlie air " ; " they can not 
overtake it" ; " resist any Mrd of prey" ; "gave 
no signs of life or motion " ; " dressing its 
feathers." 

Write the plural form of the follotving words which end in 
y, preceded by a co7uonant, hy changing the y into 
i, and adding es. 

hahy body copy story 

army cherry lady daisy 

Memory Gems. 

He that feasts till he is sick, must fast tiU he is 

well. 
Never put off till to-morrow what can be done 

to-day. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

ex-pfret' re-gard§' 6^'^u-pl^d 

fart'nlfels^t a'mi-a-bl^ 

Sara's Answer. 



^'^'^^^/tZ^^'Z^. 



y^^T^Z^U^ 
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\^ay. 




^ y ' X/ y- '//^ 
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LanflTuaflre Lesson. 

Write such an answer to the above letter as you think 
Agnes wrote, accepting, or declining with regret, 
Sara's invitation. 

Explain the meaning of tlie following words and 
expressions : " My time has been so occupied " ; 
"a great dion^''; "a fortnight." 

LESSON L. 

I-de'ag Ig'a-bella d6'di-€at-ed 

voy'ag-eg rld'i-etil^d ^on-ggp'tion 
ad'mi-rals e?:-haHst'ed as-stlmp'tion 
^om-mtin'ion iin-p6Ver-ish^d 

Columbus. 

1. About four hundred years ago, one 
of the greatest sea-captains was Ghristo- 
pher Columbus, a pious and learned 
Italian. His voyages and studies led 
him to believe that the earth is round, 
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though, at that time, it TV^as generally 
thought to be flat. Columbus also be- 
lieved that by sailing west from Europe 
he could reach India, and he was anx- 
ious to make such a voyage. 

2. He spent all his money in prepar- 
ing plans, and Tvhen his own means 
were exhausted he asked the govern- 
ments of different countries to help him, 
but they refused. His ideas w^ere ridi- 
culed. It was claimed i3hat if the w^orld 
were round people on the other side 
w^ould be upside doTvn and could not 
live, and some who thought themselves 
very wise said that while a ship might 
sail down the sides of the w^orld, it w^ould 
be impossible to get back up again. 

3. Poor and friendless, leading his 
little son by the hand, Columbus one 
day knocked at the door of a Franciscan 
convent, in Spain, to ask for food and 
shelter. He was w^om out, and the good 
friars bade him stay and rest. Colum- 
bus did so, and was made so w^elcome 
that he remained there nearly a year. 
While at the convent, he became inti- 
mately acquainted with the Guardian, 
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or superior, who had formerly been the 
confessor of Queen Isabella of Spain. 

4. The Guardian TV^as a learned man, 
and when he had examined the plans 
of Columbus he agreed with the cap- 
tain's views, and gave him letters to the 
Queen, who, in turn, became greatly in- 




terested. Though her countiy was im- 
poverished by war with the Moors, 
Queen Isabella furnished the daring 
sailor with money. In a short time, 
Columbus had three small vessels at 
his command, and on the morning of 
August 3, 1492, having heard Mass and 
received holy Communion, he set sail. 
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5. When the vessels had been at sea 
for several Tveeks without any signs of 
land appearing, the crew became fright- 
ened and began to rebel, and even 
threatened to throw Golnmbus over- 
board, and return. He kept . up their 
courage by every raeans in his power, 
even by concealing from them how far 
they had come. 

6. The hand of Heaven was guiding 
Columbus, however; one ni^ht he sa^v 
a light, and at two o^clock the following 
morning, which was October 12, 1492, 
land was sighted. The joyful crew fell 
at their captain^s feet, to show their 
reverence; but he fell on his knees to 
praise and thank Almighty God. Co- 
lumbus believed that this land was In- 
dia, but it afterward proved to be a "nevr 
world." Thus was America discovered. 

7. Like all pious men, Columbus had 
a great devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
His first ship was called SarUa Maria. 
It was in a chapel dedicated to the 
Mother of God that he and his crevr 
received holy Communion before start- 
ing on their voyage, and every evening 
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a hymn to Mary was sung on the three 
ships. 

8. When land was discovered, Colum- 
bus named many places in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. On his second voyage 
to America he called the admiraPs ship 
Graxyious Mary ; and on his third voyage 
he named the first island he met Con- 
ceptwn and another Assumptwn^ and now 
that he is enjoying his reward in 
heaven, his bones rest in the chapel 
of the Immaculate Conception in Ha- 
vana. 

LanfiTuasre Lesson. 

1. How long is it since Columbus discovered 

America ? 

2. Who assisted Columbus by giving him letters 

to Queen Isabella ? 

3. On what day was America discovered ? 

Change the form of the action-tvord, or verb, in the follow- 
ing sentences, so that it will mean the present time: 

" One of the greatest sea-captains n^as Christopher 
Columbus"; **he spent all his money"; "his 
ideas ft^ere ridiculed " ; " some who thought 
themselves very wise said it would be impos- 
sible to get back again"; "he agreed with the 
captain's views." 

Memory Gem. 

Honor and fame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part ; there all the honor lies. 
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LESSON LI. 

bfeiiij,tL't5-)s(tls re-fl&et'ed ra'di-angfej 

rg^'om-pgns^ tln-de-fll^d' 

Loveliness. 

1. Once I knew a little girl 

Very plain ; 
You miglit try lier liair to curl, 

All in vain ; 
On lier clieek no tint of rose 
Paled and blushed, or sought repose ; 

She was plain. 

2. But the thoughts that through her brain 

Came and went. 
As a recompense for pain, 

Angels sent ; 
So full many a beauteous thing. 
In her young soul blossoming. 

Gave content. 

3. Every thought was full of grace, 

Pure and true. 
And in time the homely face 

Loveliest grew, 
With a heavenly radiance bright, 
From the soul's reflected light, 

Shining through. 

4. So I tell you, little child. 

Plain or poor. 
If your thoughts are undefiled, 
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You are sure 
Of tlie loveliness of worth. ; 
And tMs beauty, not of earth, 

Will endure. 

LanfiTuafire Lesson. 

Wlio is tlie subject of this poem ? Explain in your 
own language tlie meaning of tlie tbree last 
lines of tlie second stanza. Wbat resulted from 
tbe purity of tlie girl's tliougbts? Wliat is 
meant by " tbe loveliness of woi*tb " ? 

LESSON LIT. 

f6m§ ' «ar^bon dl'a-mondg 

o^^z'eg pgr^fani^g wll'der-nes)^ 

gt^Osts pl6n'ti-ful un-dis-ttirb^d' 
ex-trS/et'ed n^s^tlr^ish-ment 

Coal. 

1. On a winter day, as yon stand be- 
fore a bright fire warming your fingers, 
do you ever consider where the coal 
comes from that throws out so much 
heat? Ton know, perhaps, that it is 
dug out of a mine, but if asked what 
coal is, you w^ould probably say it is a 
kind of stone that bums. 

2. It looks like stone, it is true, but 
coal is made of the leaves, stems, and 
tinnks of trees and mosses, crushed 
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into a hard mass loy the weight of the 
rocks that for thousands of years have 
gathered over them. All coal once grew 
as mighty forests, many of whose trees 
mnst have been taller than ours are at 
present. The ferns of those days ^ivere 
very plentiful, and were not the humble 
plants they are noTV. The woods y^ere 
a dark green wilderness undisturbed by 
man, for this happened long before man 
was created. 

3. Think how many years it must 
have taken to grow enough flowers and 
leaves and trees to make all the coal 
there is, and how much of the sun- 
shine of that time must be shut up in 
the black lumps we bum. 

4. Coal is often called "black dia- 
monds,^' for both coal and diamond are 
composed of what is known as carbon. 
The diamond is pure carbon ; it sparkles 
with the colors of the rainbow, while 
coal is dull and lifeless. But throw a 
lump of coal on the fire, and we shall 
see leaping from it flames of red and 
yelloTV, ghosts, perhaps, of the sun- 
beams which gave light and warmth 
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and nonrishment to the plants from 
which coal conies. 

5. From coal we get the gas that is 
used to light our houses; nor is this 
the last of the wonders of a piece of 
coal. From the tar that oozes out of 
the heated mass are extracted the most 
delicate shades of red, blue, green, and 
yellow to be found in the ribbons, silks, 
and other stuffs TV^orn by ^wojuen and 
girls. Some of the sweetest perfumes 
we have are made from this coal-tar, 
which might lead us to imagine that 
the fragrant scent of the flowers lay 
hidden in the coal, till brought out 
by the skill of man. 

6. What a wonderful substance coal 
is ! It furnishes us not only with heat 
and light, but with delicate colors and 
refreshing perfume. 

LanfiTuasre Lesson; 

Write a composition on coa^; tell where it comes 
from, of what it is made, and any other facts 
you know relating to it. 

Memory Gems. 

Sloth is the mother of poverty. 
Many hands make light work. 
What is not right must he wrong. 
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Familiar Talks on Common Thincrs. 

INDIA-RUBBER.— What is India-rubber? India- 
rubber is tbe sap of a tree tbat grows in Soutb 
America. 

How is tbe sap obtained from tbe tree? Tbe 
sap is obtained by making boles in tbe bark, 
through which the sap runs into clay cups or 
shells placed ready to receive it. 

What is the sap like as it comes from the tree ? 
The sap is like a milky juice, and hardens in the air. 

What is done to the sap afterward? The sap 
is moulded into bottles of a pear shape, and 
passed through the smoke of a palm-nut fire. 

For what is India-rubber remarkable ? India- 
rubber is water-proof, and very elastic. 

Why is it called rubber ? It is called rubber be- 
cause one of its earliest uses was to rub out pencil- 
marks. 

To what other uses is it now put ? Coats, shoes, 
and caps are made of India-rubber ; as well as 
combs, trays, and a great many ornaments. 

CORK.— What is cork ? Cork is the outer bark 
of a kind of oak-tree. 

Where does the cork-tree grow ? The cork-tree 
grows in Spain, France, Italy, and the north of 
Africa. 

How is cork gathered? To gather cork, the 
whole trunk is skinned of its bark once in every 
eight or ten years ; for if the inner bark is unin- 
jured, the outer bark grows again. 

For what is cork remarkable? Cork is very 
light, elastic, and proof against most liquids. 

For what is cork used? Cork is used for mak- 
ing stoppers of bottles, net-floats, life-buoys, lining 
of shoes, and many other things. 
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CORAL. — What is coral? Coral is a homy or 
stony substance, formed by little sea -insects on 
rocks and shoals. 

Where is coral found? Coral is found in the 
Mediterranean and in the Pacific Ocean. 

What is coral like ? Coral ha^ many stems and 
branches, and looks like groups of bare trees. 

What is a coral-reef? A coral-reef is a vast mass 
of coral, extending sometimes for hundreds of 
miles. 

What islands were originally coral-reef ? Many 
of the South Sea Islands were originally coral-reef. 

How is cpral obtained ? Coral is obtained in the 
same way as sponge— by diving. 

The foregoing will suggest fruitful themes for cmnposition, 
and also be useful as a dictation exercise. 

LESSON LIII. 

sillk'y hai^nes^isjd slm'i-lar 

mtlz'zlfei £s'qui-inaiix pais.k'a^-e§ 
sia^k'isjn (Ss'kl-moz) pr6s'per-)s(tls 

rein'deer ex-pe'ri-engfej 

The Reindeer and the Esquimau Dog. 

1. In the extreme northern part of 
Europe is Lapland, a country of ice and 
snow, where for many months of the 
year the sun is never seen. The Lap- 
landers, or Lapps, as the natives are 
called, dwell in huts built of mud or in 
tents made of hides, and their greatest 
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happiness is to own ~ ' ' ^^j^^^^ 

a number of reindeer, -^^■.^•/^'" ''--^^^^t' ^^ 
^licli the}" value as we ...^^;" y-.^V?\^ti 

value money. -^^^.:-"*^-^ 

2. The Lapp who owns a thousand 
reindeer is looked upon as rich; he 
w^ho has only a few hundred is well 
off; while the owner of forty or fifty is 
considered poor, and acts as a servant 
to his more prosperous, countryman, 
keeping his little herd with the larger 
herd of his employer. 

3. To the Lapp the reindeer is as 
useful as the horse, the cow, or the ox 
is to us, hut, unlike those animals, it 
requires little care, for it lives out- 
doors in the coldest weather, not seek- 
ing shelter of any kind. Its food con- 
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sists principally of a moss, which, even 
•when buried deep under the snow, the 
reindeer will scent out and lay hare by 
scraping away the snow with its head, 
hoof, and snout. 

4. The milk of the reindeer is good 
and rich, and from it the Lapp makes 
excellent cheese. In midwinter, when 
fish can not he caught, and the wild 
fowls have flown to warmer climates, 
the reindeer's flesh serves for food, while 
its skin makes clothes and tents. 

5. The reindeer is valuable as a beast 
of burden ; it draws the sled and car- 
ries men and packages over the snow, 
at the rate of nine or ten miles an hour. 
The deer is harnessed to the sled by 
a strap which passes under its body, 
and is fastened to a collar at its neck. 
The sled is shaped much like a boat, 
and the Lapp sits against its back 
with his legs stretched out on the 
bottom. 

6. A ride in a reindeer sled is not 
as comfortable as in a railroad car. It 
is rapid traveling, but till the driver 
has had some practice he is likely to 
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be pitched head foremost into the sno^v. 
On a long journey, the reindeer may 
give out, in which case the driver's 
skates are his only hope, and if these 
fail him, he will die in the snoTV or he 
devoured by wolves. 

7. What the reindeer is to the Lap- 
landers the dog is to the Esquimaux, 
a people who inhabit the far l^orth of 
America. The climate there is similar 
to that of Lapland ; for the greater 
part of the year the ground is covered 
with ice and snow^. 

8. The Esquimau dog somewhat re- 
sembles a wolf. It has a long muzzle, 
short, pointed ears, and a bushy tail, 
curling up over the back. Its life is 
passed in drawing sleds and carrying 
heavy loads, it being the only beast of 
burden in the extreme northern parts 
of America. In summer, some of the 
dogs are turned loose to get their own 
living, but most of them are kept at 
Tvork, and these fare better than the 
others, for their ^work is not so heavy 
as in Tvinter, and their food is much 
better. 
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9. When harnessed to a sled, the dogs 
follow theh* leader, a dog of experience. 
This dog knoTV's the driver's voice, and 
will dash forward, slacken speed, and 
halt, or turn right or left at command. 
There are no means of guiding the ani- 
mals except by the whip and the voice 
of the driver, for each dog is tied to the 
sled merely by a strap. It is, however, 
more the sound of the w^hip than the 
stroke, for the lash seldom touches a 
dog, as it is apt to cause a general fight, 
in which the sled is likely to be upset. 
Sometimes, a dog becomes ofiended at 
its fellows, the driver, or the 
road, and turaing sulky j will 
^stop; in such cases scarcely 
any punishment will 
make it move. 
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10. The Esquimau dog can travel 
long distances over the snoTV', and it 
has been known to make daily jour- 
neys of sixty miles for several days in 
succession. 

Langruafire Lesson. 

Write a composition in which the reindeer and 
the Esquimau dog are com.pared. 

Explain the meaning of " more prosperous coun- 
tryman"; "will scent out"; "a beast of bur- 
den." 





LESSON LI v. 




Lief 


a-m6nd§' 


gr^sp'ing 


alng 


re-ve)^l^d' 


ad-mlr^d' 


dr'sel 


tempting 


in-jtls'tlQ^ 


Va-lid 


In'ti-mat^ 


sus-pfcioiis 



The Lost Ring. 

1. Many years ago, there lived in 
France an oflicer w^ho was known to be 
both brave and honest. He was very 
poor, but he concealed his poverty even 
from his intimate friends. His only 
daughter had long been an invalid, but 
he was unable to buy her any but the 
plainest food. 

2. One feast day, his general invited 
him to a grand dinner given in honor 
of a great victory. Among other good 
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things served at dinner were some roast 
birds. The oflicer looked at the one 
placed before him, bnt though it was 
tempting he could not eat it, for he 
thought of his sick girl at home, and of 
how much good such a delicate morsel 
would do her. Then he asked him- 
self, "Why not take it to her? It is 
mine." So, w^hen no one was looking, he 
wrapped the bird in his clean handker- 
chief, and slipped it into his pocket. 

3. After dinner, the general showed 
his guests a beautiful ring which had 
been presented to him ; it was passed 
from one to the other and greatly ad- 
mired. Later on, when the general 
asked for the ring, it could not be 
found, though none of the company 
would admit he had it. 

4. "Let us be searched," said one. 
To this all agreed except the oflicer. 
He knew that if this were done the 
bird would be found in his pocket, and 
his poverty would be revealed. " You 
will have to take my word for it that 
/ have not the ring," said he, "for I will 
not allow any one to search me." 
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5. Of course, ttiis looked suspicious, 
and when the company separated soon 
afterward, every one believed the of&cer 
to be a thief. The story of the missing 
ring became known, and in a short time 
the suspected man found himself de- 
serted by all his friends. 

6. About a year had gone by, when, 
one day, as the oflicer was sitting alone 
in his house, thinking over his troubles, 
the general entered. " My dear fellow,'' 
he said, grasping his friend by the hand, 
" I come to make what amends I can for 
the great wrong done you. The missing 
ling is found. It had slipped into the 
lining of my coat pocket, where it has 
just been discovered. But I cannot 
understand w^hy, knoTV^ing yourself to 
be innocent, you would not allow some 
one to search you the night of the 
dinner.'' 

7. When the general learned the' rea- 
son, his heart was touched. Then he 
gave a second dinner to which he in- 
vited all who had been at the first ; and 
before the whole company he explained 
how the missing ring was found, and 
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what great injustice they had done a 
noble man. 

Lansruasre Lesson. 

Mil the blanks with the proper name-n^ords, quality' 
words, and action-n'ords. 

He was very poor, but lie liis 

even from his friends. 

He was unable to buy her any but the 

food. 

Among other .... things was a bird. 

He the bird in his handkerchief. 

"My dear friend," he said, the 

by the hand. 

Explain what is meant iy the folloioing expressions : 

" 7«////««/^ friends " ; **an inralid^^ \ "it was tempt- 
ing " ; " delicate morsel " ; " greatly admired " ; 
"his poverty would be revealed'' \ "looked sus- 
picious''', ''deserted by his friends"; ''grasping 
the officer by the hand " ; " make what amends I 
can" ; " what great injustice they had done." 





LESSON LV. 




shilU 


e^-alt^ 


a-flam^^ 


aj^O) 


cloying 


an^gri-ly 


charm 


mliglng 


chan'nels 


speech 


ah-stird' 


ste^d'fast 


shrieks 


drei^m'y 


o€-€a'§ions 



The King's Daughters. 

1. The king's three little daughters, 'neath 
the palace windows straying, 
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Had fallen into earnest talk tliat put an 

end to playing, 
And tlie weary king smiled once again to 

liear what they were saying. 

2. "It is I who love our father best! " the 

' eldest daughter said ; 
''I am the oldest princess!" and her 

pretty face grew red. 
"What is there none can do without ? — 

I love him more than— bread ! " 

3. Then said the second princess, with her 

bright, blue eyes aflame, 
"Than bread? A common thing like 

bread ! Thou hast not any shame ! 
Glad am I that I, not thou, am called by 

our mother's name. 

4. " I love him with a better love than one 

so tame as thine ; 
More than — O, what, then, shall I say 

that is both bright and fine, 
And is not common? Yes, I know — I 

love him more than w^ine ! " 

5. Then the youngest of the daughters, 

whose speech w^ould sometimes halt, 
For her dreamy way of thinking, said, 

"You are both in fault; 
"'Tis I who love our father best — I love 

him more than salt ! " 
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6. Shrill slirieks of merry laughter greeted 

her earnest word, 
And the two joined hands, exclaiming, 

" But this is most absurd I " 
And the king, no longer smiling, i«ras 

grieved at what he heard, 

7. For the little, youngest daughter, with 

her eyes of steadfast gray, 
Could always move his tenderness, and 

charm his care away. 
" She grows more like her mother dead," 

he whispered, " day by day. 

8. *'But she is very little, and I will find 

no fault 
That while her sisters strive to see who 

most shall me exalt, 
She holds me nothing dearer than a 

common thing like salt." 

9. The portly cook was standing in the 

courtyard by the spring ; 
He winked and nodded to himself: "That 

little quiet thing 
Knows more than both the others, as I 

shall show the king." 

10. That afternoon at dinner there was 

nothing fit to eat ; 
The king turned, frowning angrily, from 
soup and fish and meat. 
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And lie found a cloying sweetness in the 
dishes tliat were sweet. 

11. "And yet," lie muttered, musing, "I 

can not find tlie fault ; 
Not a tiling lias tasted like itself t)ut tliis 

honest cup of malt." 
Said the youngest princess, shyly, "Dear 

father, they need salt." 

12. A sudden look of tenderness shone on 

the king's dark face, 
As he sat his little daughter in the dead 

queen's vacant place ; 
And he thought, "She has her mother's 

heart— ay, and her mother's grace. 

13. "Great love through sruallest channels 

^v^ill find its surest way ; 
It waits npt state occasions, which may 

not come, or may ; 
It comforts and it blesses hour by hour 

and day by day." 

Langfuagre Lesson. 

Copy the third, sixth, and ninth stanzas, and point out 

the lines that end with similar sounds. 

Find other words to express the meaning of the 
following: "'Neath"; "tame"; "halt"; "stead- 
fast"; "exalt"; "portly"; "cloying"; "va- 
cant"; "ay." 

Let three pupils commit to memory and recite stanzas 2, 
3, Jf., and 5, so as to impersonate the three princesses. 
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LESSON LVI. 

stU'por 6n'er-^ ex-prgssis^d' 

J6§'u-it glo'ri-)s{tls d6ri-€a-Qie§ 

bls^etp-t re-prov^ing €!ar'ta-^e'na 
aiiai'er Na-tlv'1-ty dis-€)s(tir'a^^d 
3^n6Vl^ed^^ a-e-e6in'pa-nied 

Saint Peter Claver. 

1. Three hundred years ago, the city 
of Cartagena w^as the great slave market 
of South America. Thither came, yearly, 
hundreds of vessels laden with men, 
women, and children who had been 
stolen from their homes in Africa, to 
be sold as slaves. 

2. From the moment these poor peo- 
ple were taken prisoners till the vessels 
touched port, their lot was one of suffer- 
ing and cruelty ; but as soon as they 
reached Cartagena, they met a friend. 
This was Father Peter Claver, a holy 
Jesuit priest, who devoted his life to the 
unfortunate negroes. For thirty years 
he labored for these afllicted people, con- 
soling and bringing them to a knowl- 
edge of God's truth. During that time, 
it is said, he had the happiness of bap- 
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tizing about four hundred thousand 
negroes. 

3. His love for the slaves was so well 
known that, upon the arrival of a slave- 
ship, the pious people of the city has- 
tened to gratify him by bringing him 
the news ; for this he remembered them 
in his prayers. Providing himself with 
cooling drinks, fruit, biscuit, and other 
delicacies, the priest hurried to the un- 
happy blacks. Before they were ready 
to leave the ship. Father Olaver was 
there to help them ; he provided wagons 
to remove the sick, accompanied others 
to their new homes, and begged their 
masters to treat them kindly. 

4. Having gained the love of the 
slaves, Father Olaver instructed them 
in the truths of religion, neither dis- 
couraged by the stupidity of some nor 
the rough ways of others. ISot con- 
tent with making them Christians, he 
wanted them to be good Christians ; to 
gain this end he continued to visit and 
instruct them, encouraging those who 
lived piously and reproving those who 
did wrong. 
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5, When not otherwise engaged, Fa- 
ther Claver spent his time in the hos- 
pital, tending the sick, dressing their 
wounds, and waiting on them as if 
he were their slave. In fact, he called 




himself "The Slave of the Slaves/' Nor 
were the negroes alone the objects of 
his care, for wherever God's work T\^as 
to be done Father Olaver was there to 
do it with energy and love. 

6. For thirty-two years this holy 
priest labored among the poor, the 
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sick, and the neglected ; then our Lord 
called him to his reward. For many 
months hefore his death he could not 
rise from his hed without help, ^nd 
during that time he was often uncared 
for. Yet he never complained, though 
he sometimes expressed sorro^v that he 
could not assist at Mass or visit the 
Blessed Sacrament. More than once, in 
tiying to rise without help, he fell and 
hruised himself severely. 

7. On Sunday, September 6, 1654, he 
was helped to church for the last time, 
and after Communion, as he was re- 
turning to his room, he passed the 
sacristy. "I am going to die,'' he said 
to the Brother, though he then seemed 
no nearer death than for months past. 
That night the Saint fell into a stupor, 
and on the feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, his soul passed to its 
eternal and glorious reward. 

Langruagre Lesson. 

Put the right word in the right place. 

g^reat A man may be noble though he be poor. No one Is 
jargre a man because he has a fortune. 

vain We do not blame a man who Is of his success 

proud so much as one who Is of his learning. 
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love It has been wisely said that we may ■ a friend 

like thoufirh we 'do not Ms faults. 

little . I have fear that you will soon be able to master 

small so a book. 

aflred Most of my friends are still young men ; but I 

ol d have lately become acquainted with a very man . 

dwell I in an old house, in the same town in which my 

live family has been accustomed to for generations. 

bad The duke is vei*y . Beport says that he has been 

evil i* man ; but there is good reason to hope that 

ill he hBS repented of his deeds. 

taught The master who me grammar was a clever man. 

learned I — '• — more from him than from any other teacher. 

cure He has tried nearly every in existence ; but no 

remedy has yet been effected. 

faded A tree cannot be exx>ected to revive ; a one 

withered may recover. 

faults The in his education will not excuse the serious 

defects in his conduct. 



LESSON LVII. 

llb'er-ty en-grav'er dls-po-gftion 
re-qu6st' rgf'er-eng-eg In-^on-venl-engis^ 

Applying for a Situation. 

Jamestown, January 6, 189—. 
Dear Mr. Beach. : 

It lias been settled that I am to leave 
school at Easter, and as my father is a 
poor man, I would like to secure a situa- 
tion without delay. 

I prefer to learn a trade, and as I have 
a taste for drawing and am of a patient 
disposition, I believe I would make a good 
wood-engraver. 
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We have very few friends in the city, 
but father has spoken of you so often, 
that I take the liberty of asking if you 
can obtain a situation for me. As refer- 
ences, I have letters from our pastor and 
from my teacher, both of whom have 
known rue all my life. 

Father sends his regards to you. 

Hoping that iny request will not incon- 
venience you, and anxiously awaiting a 
reply, I remain. 

Respectfully yours, 

Maurice Fields. 

Lan^ruaflre Lesson. 

Write a letter to a friend on the subject of a 
situation just secured. 

LESSON LVIII. 

anVil chl§'el brand-new 

sheJsjirg -earv^d trad^g'men 

re-pair' frlng-^d o-ilg'i-nat-ed 

Dictation Exercise. 
The baker placed the loaf on his peel, or long 
wooden shovel, and put it in the oven to bake. 
— The king was known everywhere for his 
generosity, or nobility of soul, which made 
him despise anything mean. 

The Blacksmith's Apron. 

1. Every one that has seen a black- 
smith at his work knows that he wears 
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an apron that is slit, and often fringed 
at the bottom. The custom is said to 
have originated in the following way : 

2. When Alfred the Great was king 
of England, on one occasion he called 
together the different tradesmen for 
the purpose of selecting a Trades-king, 
The blacksmith came, and brought his 
hammer and a horseshoe ; the tailor 
brought his shears and a new coat ; the 
baker, his peel and a loaf of bread ; the 
shoemaker, his aw^l and a pair of shoes ; 
the butcher, his chopping-knife and a 
joint of meat ; the mason, his chisel and 
a carved stone. 

3. When the different kinds of work 
were shown, the new coat looked so 
beautiful that all the tradesmen, except 
the blacksmith, declared the tailor king, 
and he was so named by King Alfred. 

4. This made the blacksmith angry. 
Closing his shop, he said he would show 
who was king. Shortly after, King Al- 
fred's horse lost a shoe, and the other 
tradesmen, each in turn, tried to shoe 
the horse. They not only failed, but 
brol^e their tools, and, till these were 
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mended, were unable to go on with 
their i;vork. 

5* Then King Alfred ordered the 
blacksmith's shop to be broken open, 
so, that his tools might be used. When 
this was done, the king tried to shoe 
his horse, the tailor tried to mend his 
shears, and the others to repair *their 
tools. But it was in vain ; the horse 
kicked the king, the tailor hit his fin- 
gers with the hammer, the fire would 
not bum, and everybody got in every- 
body's way. In the general confusion, 
the anvil was knocked over. 

6. About this time, the blacksmith 
walked in, looking very angry. King 
Alfred made a humble bow, and said, 
** I now see how wrong I was to be led 
away by a handsome coat, and as I have 
changed my mind, I name the black- 
smith king.'' 

7. All th6 trades, except the tailor, 
then begged the blacksmith to mend 
their tools ; so he shod King Alfred's 
horse, mended the tools of all who asked 
him, and, to show his generosity, made 
the tailor a brandnew pair of shears. 
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8. In honor of the new king, King 
Alfred gave a grand dinner, to which 
the other tradesmen were invited. The 
tailor, who was jealous of the hlack- 
smith, crawled under the tahle, and 
while the others were enjoying them- 
selves, slit the blacksmith^s apron, and 
cut the lower edge into a fringe. 

9. From that day, no blacksmith has 
ever worn an apron that is not sht. 

LanflTuasre Lesson. 

1. Explain the meaning of: "It Is said to have 

originated in the following way"; 'trades- 
men"; a tailor's "shears"; a "peel"; a "joint 
of meat " ; a "carved stone " ; an "anvil." 

2. In what different ways can we show our gener- 

osity? 

Memory Gems. 

Be slow to promise hut quick to perform. 
Debt is the worst kind of poverty. 

LESSON LIX. 

hatpits dis-g)s^§^' a€-€6st'ed 

vfin'oni re-bak^d' un-sHllied 

A Nursery Tale. 
1. O! did you not hear in your nxirsery 
The tale that the gossips tell, 
Of the two young girls that came to 
drink 
At a certain Fairy well ? 
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The words of the youngest were as sweet 
As the smile of her ruby lip, 

But the tongue of the eldest seemed to 
move 
As if venom were on its tip! 

2. At the well a beggar accosted them 

(A sprite in a mean disguise) ; 
The eldest rebuked her with scornful 
brow^, 
That brought tears in her sister's eyes. 
Cried the Fairy, " Whenever you speak, 
sweet girl, 
Pure gems from your lips shall fall, 
BulT whenever ^e>» utter a word, proud 
maid. 
From your tongue shall a serpent 
crawl 1 " 

3. And have you not met those sisters oft 

In the haunts of the old and young ? 
The ^r^/ with her pure and unsullied lip ? 

The last w^ith her serpent tongue ? 
Yes— the first is Kindness, and diamonds 
bright 

On the darkest theme she throws; 
And the last is Slander, leaving the slime 

Of the snake wherever she goes 1 

LanfiTuasre Lesson. 

Let the teacher write one stanza of this poem on the black- 
board, omitting the last word of each line, and have 
the pupils supply the blanks. 
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LESSON LX. 

Un'ion ddllarg sin-ger^lj?^ 

se-€llr)^' €!dt)p'er 

The Answer to Maurice Fields' Letter. 

New York, January 15, 189—. 
My dear young Friend : 

I was very glad, indeed, to hear from 
you, and as soon as I received your letter 
I made it my business to inquire wliat 
^vere your cliances to learn wood-engrav- 
ing. I find, iLow^ever, tliat it is difl3.cult 
to obtain such, a position, and learners 
never receive w^ages. As you could not 
afford to take a situation of that sort, I 
looked for something else, and believe I 
have found just the place for you. 

A friend in the South American trade 
wants a boy in his office. To one who 
suits him he will pay three dollars a week. 
I consider it a desirable place, as the one 
who gets it will gain a knowledge of 
many kinds of business. My friend takes 
a great interest in his clerks, and ad- 
vances them as they deserve. In the even- 
ings, if you wished, you could attend the 
free night-classes at Cooper Union, and 
there study wood-engraving. Should you 
decide to accept this position, write at 
once, so that I can secure it for you. 
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Present my respects to your fatlier, and 
believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 

John Beach. 

Lansruaare Lesson. 

Fill the blanks in the following statements. 

It is diflacult to suctL a . 

You could not to take a .of 

that sort. 

LESSON LXI. 

ggrm de-sl^)^d' dan^de-]I'on 

es-s6n'tial a-bUn'dant €ion-ven'ient 
€0'€0J5(.-nHt de-p6§'i-ted ab'so-lHtH-ly 

Seeds. 

1. The object of the flower in a plant 
is to form the fruit or seed. The seed is 
the only part of the fruit that is abso- 
lutely necessary for the growth of the 
plant, and the essential part of a seed 
is the germ it contains. The germ is a 
little plant, lying snugly packed away 
in the seed, ready to grow into a new 
plant when the seed is sown. To pro- 
duce, protect, and nourish this germ, 
is the object of the £ower, the fruit, 
and the seed* 

3. When a seed that has been sown 
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receives enough heat, light, and moist- 
ure, it swells a little, and the germ, 
gradually waking from its sleep, sends 
— ^ out a little shoot, which, 
growing downward, forms 
the root ; another little 
shoot forces its way up- 
ward, to unfold into the 
stem and leaves, ^o mat- 
ter in what position . the 
seed is planted, the root 
always turns down and 
the stem always goes up. 
oBBM, BHow^e THB What causcs this, no one 

GROWTH OF THB BOOTS ' 

AHB THB 8TBII. fcuows ; but It Is easy to 
see w^hy it should be so, since the 
dark, damp soil is the working place 
of the root, while the stem carries the 
leaves into the light and air, where 
they have their part to do 
in the growi;h of the plant. 
3. At first, the young 
plant must be nourished liii 
by the seed, and on it the p^^chwt. 
germ plant feeds and grows. In a 
peach pit, for example, the germ of the 
plant is a very small point filling but 



^^^ 
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little space within the shell, all the rest 
consisting of food designed for the nour- 
ishment of the young plant. This ar- 
rangement is still more easily seen in 
the cocoa-nut, where the true germ of 
the plant is a little point at one end, 
weighing only a few grains, while the 
rest of the nut, which is to supply the ' 
nourishment, weighs many ounces. 

4. The simple means provided for 
scattering seeds over the earth, and 
thus preventing the destruction of va- 
rious kinds of plants, is very interest- 
ing. Many seeds are carried by the 
wind to places far distant from those 
in which they were produced. A well- 
known example of this is the « dande- 
lion. Its seed has a very light, downy 
covering, by which it is 
floated along by the slight- 
est breath of air, till, by 
some cause it is deposited 
in the soil. The seeds of 
the maple are furnished 
with parts that spread out from the 
sides, and act as wings to bear them 
away. 




THB BESD OF THB 
MAPLB. 
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5. Other seeds are conveyed by 
streams into which they fall and take 
root when left by the current on proper 
soil. Some seeds have a shelly or an 
oily covering that resists the action of 
the waters of the sea, and it is by this 
means that the coral islands of the 
Pacific are covered with an abundant 
grovrth of vegetation. 

6. Flpating branches of tfees laden 
^vith their seeds are carried hundreds 
of miles by the tides and currents of 
the ocean ; even gales and hurricanes 
lend their aid, and sow seeds on the 
ocean that take root and spring up on 
distant isles. Birds, too, take part in 
the dispersion of seeds. They carry ofi* 
the whole fruit to a convenient place, 
and when they have eaten the pulp, 
the stone, which is useless to them, is 
dropped. The seed thus falls into the 
ground, and, in course of time, springs 
up a living plant. Squirrels, field-mice, 
and many other animals bury seeds in 
the ground, probably for the purpose 
of afterward feeding on them,, and thus 
lead to the growth of plants and trees 
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in places where the seeds would not, 
otherwise, reach, 

Lanffuaffe Lesson. 

Wliat words can be used instead of "essential"; 
"deposited"; "vegetation"; and "dispersion"? 

LESSON LXII. 

whim hailOV gHll^less 

fgr'tn^ tar'ried brgth'ren 

re-trei^.t' rtls'liiling flJsitlr'ishHd 

The Child In the Midst 

1. There stood a stately convent, 

So olden legends run, 
In a green and fertile raeadow, 

Of Tvhich, when school ^vas done, 
The children made a playground, 

And frolicked in the sun. 

2. But the old monks spoke complaining: 

" They drive all thought away ; 
In the woods the birds keep singing 

Throughout the live-long day, 
And the laughter of the children 

Disturbs us when we pray." 

3. Then spake the kind old abbot: 

•^The woodland music sweet, 
The sound of little voices, 

And the tramp of childish feet, 
Are surely sent to gladden 

And hallow our retreat. 
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4. " They bring with, them a blessing, 
These happy, guileless things. 

When I catch the children's laughter, 
Or when some small bird sings, 

I think upon the angels, 

And hear the rustling wings. 

6. *'For myself, I love the children,'* 

The abbot said and smiled, 
" Amid a world of evil 

They as yet walk undeflled, 
A likeness of the Savior 

Who for us became a child. 

6. "I love to watch them flitting 
To and fro among the trees. 

And to feel their clasping fingers 
As they cling about my knees ; 

And they who enter heaven 
Must be even such as these. 

7* "He who ^suffered' little children 
Loves and watches o'er them still ; 
In the green and pleasant meadows 

They are safe from every ill ; 
Should we drive them hence, my breth- 
ren, 
Are we sure we do His will ? 

8. " Our eyes are often holden. 
Our sight is often dim. 
Then bethink you well, my brethren. 
Lest through any foolish whim 
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In turning from tlie children 
We also turn from Him." 

9. Then the brothers all made answer, 
As each sought his silent cell, 
"In the green and fertile pastures 
Christ's lamhs shall surely dwell, 




They are welcome, Father Abbot, 
For we see thou speakest well." 

10. Long the song-birds sung and mated 
Beside the convent gray, 
And the old monks watched the children, 
And smiled upon their play, 
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Then found a dout)le blessing 

As they knelt to praise and pray, 

11. And the convent grew and flourished 

As a house of holy rest. 
And with many a heavenly vision 

Was the saintly abbot blest, 
For the Lord w^ho loves the children 

Tarried always as his guest. 

Langruasre Lesson. 

Say what other words could be used for the follow- 
ing: " fertile," " haUow," "guileless," "rustling," 
"undefiled," "holden," "whim," "tarried." 

Change the poetry into prose, and tell the story in your 
own luords. 

LESSON LXIII. 

fl%l^t yield'ed sa€'ri-flc)^ 

re-le}5},s^' ple^d'ed as-so'ci-at-ed 

ar-re^r§' pe-tl'tion^d in-dtls'tri-Jsjns 

€on'vi€ts €on-d6mk^^d' Sp'por-tti'ni-ty 

A Generous Convict. 
1. In the prison at Brest, in France, 
among the other convicts, there was a 
quiet, hard-working young man named 
Louis. He seldom associated with his 
fellow -prisoners, and only spoke to 
them in order not to appear unsociable; 
He had been in the army, but one 
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fatal day thoughtlessly wandered from 
his regiraent ; he was arrested, tried as 
a deserter, and condemned to prison 
for six years. 

2. Louis believed his sentence to.be 
too severe, and, one stormy morning, 
early, he seized an opportunity to escape 
from prison. After ^wandering about 
the country for some hours, he ven- 
tured to approach a cottage, hoping to 
find food and rest. 

3. On entering the cottage, a scene 
of great distress met him. Three little 
children were seated on the floor, in a 
corner of the room; their mother ^was 
crying as if her heart would break, 
while the father paced the floor, despair 
written on his face. 

4. In answer to the inquiries of 
Louis, the father said, "Tou see before 
you a man without hope. I am in ar- 
rears for my rent, and unless I pay 
this morning what is due, my landlord 
will turn me out-of-doors, with my 
wife and little ones.'' 

5. As Louis listened to the sad story, 
tears started to his eyes; all the ten- 
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der feelings of Ms heart were stirred. 
He reflected for a moment, and then, 
with a sudden resolution, said: "Cour- 
age, my friend. Listen to what I say. 
I will give you the means to provide 
for your family. I have just escaped 
from prison, as you can see by my 
clothes. Before long, my escape will be 
discovered, and the guards will be on 
my track. There is a reward of fifty 
francs for the arrest of an escaped con- 
vict. Make haste to tie a rope around 
me, and when the guards come, deliver 
me up, and claim the reward.'' 

6. "IsTeverl'' cried the man; "I could 
not be so base.'' 

" Think of your wife and children — ^" 
"I would rather see them starve 
than betray you." 

7. At that moment, three reports of 
a cannon were heard. " Hark I " said 
Louis, " that is the signal that my flight 
is known. Make haste, my friend, make 
haste I If you do not consent to what 
I propose, I will give myself up. Think 
of your poor wife and helpless little 
ones, and do as I bid you." 
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8. The generous convict pleaded so 
earnestly that the man at last yielded, 
and had just time to bind him with a 
rope when the guards entered. 

9. The prisoner was taken back to 
the jail, and his captor received the fifty 
francs. As soon as the man had satis- 
fied the debt due his landlord, he called 
on the prison chaplain, and in a voice 
broken by tears told him of the gener- 
ous sacrifice Louis had made. The 
good priest listened with marked in- 
terest, and promised to see what could 
be done. 

10. One evening, not long afterward, 
as the man whom Louis had saved was 
seated at home with his wife and chil- 
dren, the chant of a merry song reached 
their ears; the next moment Louis en- 
tered, arid soon all were laughing and 
crying and talking by turns. 

11. When the hand-shaking and em- 
bracing were over, Louis told the story 
of his release. The chaplain, moved by 
the heroic conduct of the soldier-con- 
vict, petitioned the government in his 
behalf. The case was examined, and 
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as the prisoner had served three years 
of his sentence, he was restored to 
liberty, in consideration of his noble 
sacrifice. 

Lanffuaffe Lesson. 

Write sentences which, show that 'you know how 
to use the words which appear at the head 
of the lesson. Afterward, explain orally the 
meaning of the following words and expres- 
sions: "Associated with his fellow-prisoners"; 
" thoughtlessly wandered " ; " condemned " ; 
"despair written on his face"; "in arrears for 
rent"; "the tender feelings of his heart were 
stirred"; "a sudden resolution"; "pleaded"; 
"chant"; "petitioned the government in his 
behalf." 

LESSON LXIV. 

jtlo'gl^s par'a-s61' teli-ag)sj 

S€af'fold brimant nm-br6lla 

tr6pl€-al iand^S€ap)sj 

Dictation Exercise. 

In India, the Jungle, that is, the land covered with 
forest trees and brushwood, is the home of the 
tiger and other wild beasts. — The hedge in our 
garden is a compact, that is, close, solid, mass 
of bushes. 

The Bamboo. 

1. One of the grandest sights in a 

tropical landscape is a clump or grove 

of bamboos. And yet the bamboo, with 
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its lordly height, and its feathery crown, 
is of the same family as the grass which 
we tread under our feet. It might al- 
most be called a tree grass; for the 
stem, which in the grass is buried un- 
derground, rises in the bamboo, and 
forms a noble column, ^v'hich has been 
compared to a pillar of a cathedral. 
The stem is hollow like that of the 
grass, and forms, at intervals, the same 
knots or joints. 

2. In size the bamboo is more like 
the palm; 'it rears its stately head in 
the same majestic manner, crowned 
by a plume of feathery leaves of an 
emerald green. It may be called the 
tree of the tropics, for it grows every- 
where within their range. In South 
America it forms dense jungles in the 
level country, and in the valleys of the 
Andes, and is considered next in value 
to com and the sugar-cane. 

3. Its home, however, is in India and 
China, and there it grows in all situ- 
ations, on the banks of rivers and on 
the mountain heights. A hundred col- 
umns or stems will spring from a single 
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root, and rise to the height of a hundred 
feet. 

4. liirothing can exceed the beauty of 
a thicket of bamboo. The traveler 
seems to be wandering through the 
arches of some mighty cathedral, built 
by the hand of nature. The stems are 
the columns, and the drooping branches 
form an intertwined roof more beautiful 
than can be described. Birds of brill- 
iant plumage flit among the branches, 
and monkeys live as in a fairy bower, 

5. The bamboo springs from the 
ground armed with a sharp point, which 
can force its way through the thickest 
mass of branches. The smooth stem 
mounts upward and upward, without 
sending any branch from its joints, 
until it has reached its full height. 

6. Then, and not till then, the 
branches begin to spring ; at first 
smooth and without any shoots, until 
they have reached their utmost length. 
Thus, however numerous or delicate, 
they find no difficulty in piercing the 
dense growi3h. As each bamboo in the 
thicket sends out its shoots in this man- 
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ner, a compact mass of graceful foliage 
is formed by the countless branches 
crossing and recrossing one another. 

7. The bamboo may be seen in the 
thicket in every stage of its growth. 
Pointed stems piercing through the 
tangled mass, tall stems of a clear yel- 
low without any branches, and full- 
grown trees furnished with feathery 
plumes, as light and graceful as any- 
thing in nature. 

8. There is a kind of bamboo with 
a stem that reaches a great height be- 
fore it forms a single knot. This is 
just what the Indian wants to make 
the curious weapon he calls his blow^- 
pipe. The blow-pipe is a long tube 
formed of two pieces of the hollow stem 
of the bamboo bound tightly together 
the whole length. It is a heavy weapon, 
and rather difficult to manage ; but the 
Indian hunter contrives to bring down 
great quantities of game with it. He 
blo^ws the arrows out of the upper end 
of the tube, and they wing their ^way 
in perfect silence. 

9. To look at these arrows, one ^v'ould 
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think they were incapable of harming 
the smallest creature in the forest. 
They are made of the leaf-stalk of a 
species of palm, are small and slender, 
and have a sharp, needle-like point. 
This point, however, is dipped in one 
of those deadly poisons with whicji 
the Indian is familiar, and is as fatal 
as the fang of the rattlesnake. 

10. Probably no other plant serves 
so many useful purposes as the bamboo. 
In India, China, and Japan, it supplies 
almost all the wants of life. The China- 
man not only constructs his house of 
bamboo, but all the furniture within 
it, even the bedsteads and bedding, is 
made of it. The sails, cables, and rig- 
ging of the junks, or vessels, that stud 
the rivers and canals are all made of 
bamboo. 

11. The young shoots may be boiled 
for food or made into smooth, soft paper. 
The smaller stalks serve for walking- 
sticks, umbrella and parasol handles, 
stems of pipes, and various ornaments ; 
whilst the larger stalks serve for drink- 
ing vessels, water-pipes, scaffold-poles, 
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or for making bridges. There is scarcely 
any limit to the uses to which this 
plant may he put. 

LAnguAge Lesson. 

Explain the words of similar sound but different meaning. 

bored Was it a carpenter that bored the hole in 

board that pine board? 

haul Haul that coil of rope into the halt of the 

hall new building. 

hour In an hour, it will be time for us to begin 

our our work. 

need We do not need the bread to-day ; so I shall 

knead not knead the dough until to-night. 

pane The boy cut his hand with the broken pane, 

pain It caused him great pain. 

LESSON LXV. 

oys'ter gdg'glisj Idh'sters 

spg'cial ^av'erns niur'der-^tls 

Some Wonders of the Sea. 

1. If we could look into the depths 
of the ocean, we Tv^ould there behold 
more strange sights and curious creat- 
ures than are to he found on land. 

2. Darting about are fishes Tsrith 
great goggle eyes, and mouths forever 

.opening and shutting; slimy sea-snails 
and worms ; great black and green lob- 
sters with wicked-looking claws ; , tiny 
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crabs, some like small, hairy spiders, 
others like nothing but themselves ; 
monstrous whales and swiftly, gliding, 
murderous sharks ; shells of all shapes 
and sizes : some 
smooth, others 
spiny, still oth- 
ers curled and 
twisted like a 
spiral spring ; 
many moving 
slowly hither 
and thither 
over the sands, rocks, and weeds ; others 
lying motionless, the living creatures 
that inhabited them having perished. 

3. Here are mountains and valleys, 
and deep caverns ; forests of sea-weed, 
these of a dusky green, almost black, 
those bright as emerald ; others crimson 
and pink; some with thick stems, like 
ropes; many like wisps of horse-hair, 
fine as the most delicate lace, spread 
over the rocks and sandy bottoms, 

4. Here w^e have an oyster, not beau- 
tiful to look at, but vrith much to ^von- 
der at. Those lovely gems called pearls 
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are his special treasures. They are 
caused in this way: worms hore through 
the oyster's shell and hurt his body; 
thereupon he throws on the injured 
spot pearly matter, such as his shell 
is lined with, and this soon becomes a 
pearl of greater or less size. Sometimes 
a grain of sand 
gets into the 
oyster's house, 
and as that 
hurts, he coats 
it, too, with the 
pearly matter. L 

5. That crab, creeping- 
sideways, lives in a hard 
shell which never gi^ows ; 
but as the crab grows he needs a new 
home now^ and then. When obliged to 
change his quarters, he creeps into some 
hole that is safe. He then fasts till he 
is so thin that his clothes hang about 
him. In this state, a new, soft shell 
forms around his body. A struggle fol- 
lows, and the old shell being split, Mr. 
Crab crawls out of it. He is no sooner 
out, than he begins to increase in size 
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rapidly, and in a fe^;v^ days his new suit 
becomes as hard as his old one. 

6. This star-shaped creature is known 
as the star-fish, and sometimes as five- 
fingers. Its mouth is in the very centre 




of the rays, and though it has no jaws, 
it is a great devourer of shell-fish. A 
star-fish near an oyster-bed will do 
great damage, for in some way, rrot 
understood, it extracts the oyster frota 
the shell and devours it. 

7. That mass of jelly floating by is 
the sea-nettle, so called on account of 
the pain it causes when brought in con- 
tact with our skin. A delicate fringe, 
fine as a spider's web, trails from it, and 
with this the sea-nettle seizes its prey. 
If you take it alive, you will find you 
can not hold it, for it will divide into 
parts, and fall a shapeless mass. 

8. Another wonder of the sea is the 
sponge. It is believed to be an animal, 
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but the lowest of all animals. It is 
pierced in all directions by canals from 
which streams of T^v^ater are constantly 
discharged. It is supposed that the 
creature feeds on the water, and gets 
rid of it when it is drained of all nour- 
ishment. 

9. These are but a few of the many 
wonders we would see could we walk 
open-eyed in the depths of the ocean. 

Lanffuaflre Lesson. 
Write a composition describing some of the won- 
ders of the sea. Describe the shark, the sword- 
fish, or any other submarine creature of which 
#you have read or heard. Write about the diver 
. who goes down to explore for sunken treasures, 
and tell of the curious sights he sees. 

LESSON LXVI. 

■ea-r6ss'e§ €om-par^d' 

■eon-tnv'ings at'mos-phSrJsi 

Come To Me, O Ye Children. 

1. What the leaves are to the forest, 

With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood— 

2. That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below. 
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3. Come to me, O ye cMldren I 

And whisper in my ear 
Wliat the birds and tlie winds are sing- 
ing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 

4. For what are all our contrivings 

And the wisdom of our hooks 
When compared with your caresses 
And the gladness of your looks ? 

5. Ye are better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said, 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 

LsLngusLge Lesson. 

Change the following statement into a question. « 

Te are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said. 

Substitute other words or expressions for 
"atmosphere," "contrivings," "ballads." 

LESSON LXVII. 

I6iig^ em-ployJs^d' re-lI'a-blVi-ty 

jag'ged pr69'i-pl9-e§ -eon-grat'a-lati^ 
€l^a§m§ €6n'ti-nents o-e--ea'§ion-al-l;^ 

A Mule Ride in the Andes. 
1. The Andes are a lofty mountain 
range stretching along the whole west- 
em coast of South America, from the 
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extreme south to the Caribbean Sea and 
the Isthmus of Panama. A continua- 
tion of the same vast range, known as 
the Rocky Mountains, extends along all 
the western part of I^orth America to 
the Arctic Ocean, so that the Andes 
may be correctly described as the South 
American half of the wonderful mount- 
ain chain which runs through both con- 
tinents. Some of the peaks rise to a 
height of more than 20,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and one reaches 
even 23,910 feet. 

2. The tops of the loftiest peaks are 
always covered vnth. snow, even in 
tropical regions, and have never been 
reached by man. The whole range 
abounds in precipices, which sink down 
a thousand, or more, feet. Rapid rivers, 
called torrents, tumble down their 
sides, and in places there are perilous 
roads. The man or beast traveling over 
them needs a steady brain and a sure 
foot. 

3. The mule is the animal employed 
to cross the Andes' roads, and he is 
remarkably suited for the diflculties 
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and dangers of the task. Let us each 
mount one and prove this. Away we 
go, with Indians for our guides. We 
are not long on our way before we come 
to roads as rough as stones can make 
them ; stones from the size of our fist 
to the size of our body or the body of 
our mule, smooth or jagged, and indeed 
of every shape. They have been split 
fropa the peaks by frost and have rolled 
down to their base. Amid these our 
mules skillfully find their way. 

4. The rough road soon becomes 
steep and winding. We look up and 
wonder whether it is possible to go 
farther, but the mules settle that ques- 
tion by plodding on. Hours pass, and 
we begin to congratulate ourselves, 
for the road ahead, though still steep, 
promises to be smooth. Arrived at it, 
however, we find that, though smooth 
enough, it is only wet chalk, almost 
as slippery as ice. The path, too, be- 
comes narrower, and precipices are 
nearer. 

5. At the foot of these steeps, we have 
to wait and let the Indian guides go on 
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to roughen the road, so as to make foot- 
hold for the mules. This done, we are 
off again. 

6. Hitherto we have thought most 
of the dificulty of our journey. ]N"o^\r 
the only thought is its danger. Death 
seems to stare us in the face every 
moment. One false step of our mule, 
and we would be dashed down a depth 
the sight of which makes the brain reel. 
Our mules occasionally tremble and 
give a snort, which the guides tell us is 
their way of saying "things look bad.'' 

7. Our sense of insecurity is height- 
ened by sitting on the mule's back. 
We want to get down. We fancy we 
should be safer on our own feet, but 
our guides tell us there is no danger, 
and entreat us to keep our seats, and 
be sure to let the beasts have their 
own way. 

8. As we proceed danger increases. 
Above us is a crag which rises, ho^v' 
high we can not say, for we dare not 
look, and below us another which sinks 
to a depth we can not help seeing; for 
the rock on which we are now is an 
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overhanging ledge. The path is. not 
much wider than the seat of a chair, 
and between ns and the dark torrent 
which runs five hundred feet below 
there is literally nothing. Holding our 
breath, we sit perfectly still, giving up 
the rein to the mule and ourselves to 
what appears certain death. 

9. The top of the pass is finally 
gained ; but before we have time to 
breathe we begin to go down on the 
other side. As we descend, the charac- 
ter of the upward road is repeated; 
now steep, narrow, rough; now smooth 
and slippery ; then running among crags 
and chasms as before. 

10. In the smooth, slippery, and steep 
parts, our wonderful beasts adopt an ex- 
traordinary method of motion. At the 
top of the incline they stand still, place 
their fore feet close together, and then 
their hind feet, bringing them quite 
near the fore ones. We think they are 
preparing to sit down to rest awhile. 
We soon find, however, that they are 
preparing to slide, for suddenly, with a 
speed more astonishing than plea^sant, 
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off we go down the road. It is mar- 
velous how skillfully they steer 
themselves along, one after another 
sweeping round the bends of the road, 
inclining the body here slightly in- 
ward, and there slightly outward, now 
putting on a break with the hind feet, 
then taking it off again, and stopping 
themselves exactly when and where 
they desire. 

11. When we have finished the long 
and difiicult journey, we are of opinion 
that of all beasts of burden, for courage, 
trustiness, and skill, the mule must 
bear the palm. 

Lanaruafire Lesson. 

Explain the meaning of the following words and 

expressions. *♦ Mountain range " ; " peaks " ; 

** tropical regions"; "surmount"; "steep"; 

" plodding " ; " congratulate " ; " overhanging 

ledge"; "chasms." 
Write a composition : 

Mrst, select the points of your subject. 

Second, arrange them in order, and write them 
down in single words, as, for example: Sub- 
ject : — SnoH^, Points : — (1) color, (2) cause, 
(3) season, (4) uses: («) land, {b) fun. 

Third, let the ideas on each point be clear. 

F'ourth, write one idea at a time. 

J^i/th, let each sentence be short. 

Sixth, use few ands, buts, and thens. 
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LESSON LXVIII. 



da^n 


ap-pe^l§' 


sgn^ti-ment 


flgrVor 


lan^gua^^ 


■eon-dftions 


s^m^bol 


quail-ti6§ 


liu-manl-ty 


Sm'blem 


haVthdrn 


dis-tln'guisli^d 


im-a^l- 


-na'tion 


pas^sion (pasii'un) 




Dictation Exercise. 



The crown is an emblem, or sign, of majesty, or 
royal power ; tlie cross is the symbol, or sign, of 
our faith. 

Flowers. 

1. Flowers speak to the heart a lan- 
guage that appeals to every condition 
of life ; they are full of instruction, and 
they cheer our path^vay in life from 
childhood to old age. 

2. If T\re T\ratch a plant that is stand- 
ing near a ^vindow, we shall find that 
its flowers turn toward the light. They 
will all face one way, if the pot remains 
in the same position ; but by turning 
it a little every day, while the blossoms 
are opening, the plant can be made to 
show flowers on all sides. 

3. In the greater number of plants 
flowering takes place, during the flow- 
ering season, at all hours of the day, 
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and the flowers, once opened, remain 
open till they fade. Some, however, 
shut themselves up at night, as if they 
were going to sleep, and open again in 
the morning. This is the case with the 
sunflower, the tulip, and others. 

4. A lady was one morning admir- 
ing some flowers that had been sent 
to her the evening before. Among 
them were some tulips, and as one of 
these opened, a bee flew out. He must 
have been a lazy bee to be caught in 
that way, when the flower was closing 
for the night. Perhaps he had been 
hard at work gathering honey, and be- 
came sleepy. At any rate, he stayed 
too long in the tulip, and was kept a 
prisoner there for the night. 

5. The daisy is one of the flowers that 
close at night; but it is as beautiful 
and bright as ever when it awakes in 
the morning. When it shuts itself up, it 
forms a green ball, not unlike a pea, 
and can hardly be distinguished from 
the grass amidst which it lies. But in 
the morning, the ball is open, showing 
the dress of gold fringed with white. 
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6, It is said that 
this flower was at first 
5^ called day^s eye^ because it opens 
its eyes at dawn of day, and 
that afterward the name be- 
came daisy. 

7. The golden flowers of the 
dandelion are shut at night, and 
so closely folded together that 
they look like bnds w^hich have 
never been opened. In places 
where the sun is very hot, the 
dandelion shuts itself np even 
during the day, and in this way is 
sheltered from the heat and kept from 
fading. 
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8. Some floT\rers hang their heads at 
night, as if nodding in their sleep, but 
lift them again in the morning, to wel- 
come the light. Others have a par- 
ticular time to open. Some floTvers, 
though open during the day, give out 
fragrance only when night comes on. 

9. Flowers diflfer as much in size 
and forin as in odor. One of the most 
remarkable in form is the passion 
■flower, a native of South America. 
But little imagination is required to 
trace in this beautiful flower many of 
the emblems of our Lord^s passion, as, 
for example, the crown of thorns, the 
nails, and the five wounds. 

10. We read in the Bible that when 
l^oe sent the dove a second time from 
the ark, it returned carrying an olive 
branch, ^vhich was accepted as a sign 
that the rain had ceased. 

11. From that time, flowers have 
been used to represent certain quali- 
ties, conditions, and virtues ; as, for ex- 
ample, the olive branch is a symbol of 
peace ; the laurel, of glory ; the oak 
leaf, of bravery and humanity ; the 
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passion flower, of religious fervor; the 
sweet brier, of simplicity; the daisy, 
of beauty and innocence ; the rose- 
mary, of remembrance ; the hawthorn, 
of hope; and the trumpet flower, of 
fame. In fact, there is hardly a flower 
that grows that has not some senti- 
ment attached to it, in what is known 
as the "language of flowers." 

Langruasre Lesson. 

Write a sliort description of the flowers with, 
which you are familiar. Describe their appear- 
ance; tell whether they have a sweet odor or 
are without fragrance ; whether they grow wild 
or are cultivated. In a word, write what you 
know about flowers. 

Explain the meaning of the following phrases: 
"Every condition of life"; "cheer our pathway 
in life"; "give out fragrance"; "little imagi- 
nation is required " ; " some sentiment attached 
to it." 

LESSON LXIX. 

wield tdrt'Hr^ Im^ple-ment 

^enltls re-stri-et' In'stru-ment 

nSs'tril ^dl^^t^t mf-ero-s-eOp^ 

pas'siv^ tere-s-eOp^ handl-erafts'man 

The Hand. 

1. In many respects, the hand is the 
most .wonderful organ of the senses. 
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The eye, the aar, and the nostril stand 
simply open : light, sound, and fragrance 
enter, and we are compelled to see, to 
hear, and to smell ; but the hand selects 
what it shall touch, and touches what it 
pleases. 

2. It puts away from it the things 
which it dislikes, and beckons toward it 
the things' which it desires ; unlike the 
eye, which must often look on horrible 
sights from which it can not turn; and 
the ear, which can not escape from the 
torture o± harsh, unpleasant sounds ; 
and the nostril, w^hich can not protect 
itself from offensive odors. 

3. The hand cares not only for its 
own wants, but, ^vhen the organs of the 
other senses are rendered useless, takes 
their duties upon itself. The hand of 
the blind man goes with him as an eye 
through the streets, and safely guides 
him : it reads books for him, and helps 
to shorten the long, hours. 

4. The hand serves the deaf as will- 
ingly; and when the tongue is dumb 
and the ear closed, the fingers speak 
eloquently to the eye, and, by signs, 
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enable it to understand as well as if 
spoken words were used. 

5. The organs of the other senses, 
also, are indebted to the hand for an 
increase of their powers. It constructs 
a telescope, a copy of the eye itself, with 
which to look upon the stars; and a 
microscope, another, but slightly differ- 
ent copy, which introduces the eye to 
a new world of wonders. 

6. The hand constructs for the ear 
musical instruments to educate and de- 
light it. It plucks for the nostril the 
flower which it longs to smell, and dis- 
tils for it the fragrance which it covets. 
As for the tongue, if it had not the 
hand to serve it, it might give up its 
rights to be called the Lord of Taste. 
In short, the organ of touch is the in- 
strument of the soul and the hand- 
maid of its sister senses. 

7. And if the hand thus generously 
serves the body, not less amply does it 
give expression to the genius and the 
wit, the courage and the affection, the 
will and the power of maru Put a 
sword into it, and it will fight fo^- ^tim 5 
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put a plow into it, and it will till for 
him ; put a harp into it, and it will 
play for him; put a pencil into it, and 
it ^11 paint for him; put a pen into 
it, and it will speak for him, plead for 
him, pray for him. 

8. What will it not do ? What has 
it not done? A steam-engine is but a 
large hand, made to extend its powers 
by the little hand of man ! An electric 
telegraph is but a long pen* for that 
little hand to write with ! All our huge 
cannons and other weapons of war, with 
which we slay our brethren, are only 
Oain^s hand made bigger, and stronger, 
and bloodier ! 

9. What is a ship, a railway, a light- 
house, or a palace; what, indeed, is a 
whole city, all the cities of the globe, 
nay, the very globe itself, in so far as 
man has changed it, but the work of 
that giant hand, with which the human 
race, acting as one mighty man, has ex- 
ecuted its will! 

10. When I think of all that the 
human hand has wrought, from the 
day when Eve put forth her hand to 
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pluck the fruit of the forbidden tree, 
to that dark hour when the pierced 
hands of the Savior of the world were 
nailed to the cross, and of all that hu- 
man hands have done of good and evil 
since, I lift up my hand and gaze upon 
it with wonder and awe. What an in- 
strument for good it is ! What an 
instrument for evil ! And all the day 
long it is never idle. 

11. There is no implement which 
the hand can not wield, and it should 
never in working hours be without one. 
We unwisely restrict the term "handi- 
craftsman,'' or hand -worker, to the 
more laborious callings ; -but it be- 
longs to all honest, earnest men and 
women, and is a title of which each 
should be proud. 

12. For the king's hand there is the 
scepter, and for the soldier's hand the 
sword; for the carpenter's hand the 
saw, and for the smith's hand the ham- 
mer ; for the farmer's hand the plow ; 
for the miner's hand the spade ; for the 
sailor's hand the oar; for the painter's 
hand the brush ; for the sculptor's hand 
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the chisel ; for the poet^s hand the pen ; 
and for the Avoman's hand the needle. 

Lan^uafi^e Lesson. 

1. What great difference is tliere between the or- 

gan of touch and the organs of the other 
senses? Illustrate this. 

2. How does it take upon itself the duties of the 

eye ? of the ear ? 

3. How does it increase the powers of the eye ? of 

the ear? 

4. To what does the hand give expression in man? 

5. What may a steam-engine be considered ? an 

electric telegraph ? weapons of war ? 

6. To whom does the term handicraftsman properly 

apply ? 

7. What other words, or expressions, may be used 

for the following ? " Features," ** wrought," 
** implement," " restrict." 

Familiar Tallcs on Common Thingrs. 

GOLD. — Why is gold such a precious metal? 
Gold is so precious because it is very rare and 
difficult to get ; also because it is lasting and very 
beautiful. 

For what else is gold remarkable ? Q-old is re- 
markable for being very ductile; that is, it may 
be drawn out into very fine wires, and beat into 
very thin leaves. 

For what is gold-leaf used ? Gold-leaf is used for 
gilding picture-frames, earthenware, the sides and 
edges of books, and many other things. 

In what forms is gold found ? Gold is found in 
dust, and in lumps called nuggets. 

Where is gold found in dust ? Gold is found in 
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dust in tlie beds of rivers in Hungary, South. Amer- 
ica, and Africa. 

Where is gold found in nuggets ? Gold is found 
in nuggets in Russia, California, and Australia, 
mixed with a hard, flinty rock. 

Are coins and jewelry made of pure gold? 
Coins and jewelry are not made of pure gold ; by 
itself, gold would be too soft. It is hardened by 
mixing it with silver and copper. Such a mixt- 
ure of two or more metals is called an alloy. 

SILVER.— For what is silver remarkable ? Silver 
is remarkable for its pure white color, and its 
brightness when polished. 

For what else is silver remarkable? Silver is 
also remarkable because it can be drawn out into 
wires finer than the human hair, and beat into 
leaves. 

Is silver-leaf as thin as gold-leaf? Silver-leaf is 
not as thin as gold-leaf; the thinnest leaf into 
which silver can be beaten is twice as thick as the 
thinnest gold-leaf. 

In what state is silver when it is dug out of the 
earth ? When silver is dug out of the earth, it is 
mixed with stones and dross. 

What is a metal in that state called? A metal 
mixed with stones and other substances is called 
an ore. 

How is the silver separated from the ore ? Sil- 
ver is extracted from the ore by melting. 

Where are the greatest silver-mines ? The great- 
est silver-mines are in Mexico and in Peru, South 
America; but silver is also found in the United 
States, and in Saxony, Hungary, Sweden, and 
Russia. 

LEAD.— What kind of metal is lead ? Lead is a 
soft, coarse, heavy metal, of a bluish-gray color. 
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For what is lead used ? Lead is used for making 
water-pipes, lining cisterns, making bullets and 
small-shot, etc. 

Where is lead found ? Lead is found in large 
quantities in manj; parts of the United States and 
in Q-reat Britain. 

What are the chief alloys of lead ? The chief al- 
loys of lead are solder, a compound of lead and 
tin ; and type-metal, a compound of lead and anti- 
mony. 

IRON.— Why is iron so much used for manufact- 
uring purposes ? Iron is so much used for manu- 
facturing purposes because it is very hard, is easily 
worked, and can bear a great strain. 

Where is iron obtained? In the United States, 
iron is obtained in large quantities in Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri, and Alabama. 

What other mineral is generally found in the 
same districts? Coal, which is much required ip. 
smelting and manufacturing iron, is generally 
found in the same districts as that metal. 

What are the principal kinds of iron? The 
principal kinds of iron are cast-iron, wrought- 
iron, and steel. 

What is cast-iron ? Cast-iron is iron melted and 
run into moulds. It is very hard and brittle. 

For what is cast-iron used ? Cast-iron is used 
for making grates, fenders, railings, and girders 
or beams used in building bridges, houses, etc. 

How is wrought-iron made? Wrought-iron is 
made by passing a current of hot air through the 
iron while it is melting. 

Wherein does wrought-iron differ from cast- 
iron ? Wrought-iron is not brittle, but very tough ; 
and it can be drawn out into wires and beaten into 
plates. 
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Can wrought-iron be melted? Wrought-iron 
can not be melted; but when red-hot it can be 
moulded by blows with a hammer, and punched 
with sharp tools. 

For what is wrought-iron used ? Wrought-iron 
is used in making rails for railways, horse-shoes, 
and other things made by the blacksmith. 

How is steel made ? Steel is made from wrought- 
iron, by heating it in charcoal, and beating it with 
heavy hammers. 

For what is steel remarkable ? Steel is finer and 
liarder than wrought-iron ; and may be made either 
brittle (as in r pen-knives), or elastic (as in watch- 
springs). 

What articles are made of steel ? Knives, scis- 
sors, and sharp tools are made, of steel. 

What is a man who works in steel called ? A man 
who works in steel is called a cutler, or maker of 
things that cut. 

TIN.— What kind of a metal is tin? Tin is 
white, silvery, and easily bent. 

For what is tin chiefly used ? Tin is used for 
coating other metals. 

Is it pure tin that the tinsmith uses ? The tin- 
smith does not use pure tin ; it is sheet-iron plated 
with tin. 

What is tin-foil? Tin-foil is tin beat out into 
vei'y thin leaves. Tin-foil is used for covering 
cakes of soap, chocolate, tobacco, etc. 

Where are the principal tin-mines? The larg- 
est tin-mines are in Cornwall, England. 

Into what alloys does tin enter? Tin enters 
into alloys of bronze, bell-metal, and solder. 

Mention another alloy of tin very much used. 
Another alloy of tin is pewter, a compound of tin 
and a small quantity of lead. 
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Of what is the best pewter made? The best 
pewter is made of tin m.ixed with antim.ony and 
copper. It is calle 1 Britannia-metal, of which tea 
and coffee pots, as vvell as spoons, are often made. 

ZINC. — What kind of a metal is zinc ? Zinc is 
a bluish-white metal, bright when polished, and 
easily bent when rolled into sheets. 

For what is zinc used ? Zinc is used for roof- 
ing, baths, water-tanks, gutters, and the like ; also 
in galvanic batteries, in engraving, and for gal- 
vanizing iron. It is largely used for making 
casts of statues, statuettes, and other ornamental 
castings. 
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